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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MBS. PETROLEUM’S PARTY,” ETC., ETC. 


“Waar @ glorious creature!” 

We were at the Haymarket, in London. 
Titiens was playing ‘‘Norma,” as no other 
living woman can play it; but the curtain 
had fallen between the acts; and, with a long- 
drawn breath, people began to look around. 

I had expected to be in Winchester that 
evening; but walking down Piccadilly, in the 
morning, I had met my old class-mate, Charlie 
Neville, who had bidden me good-by in Paris, 
a month before, on his way to America. He 
saw my surprise, and, putting his arm within 
mine, proceeded to explain. 

“The fact is, Hal,” he said, ‘‘I’m the victim 
of one of those horrid match-making plots, 
which even the best of women will indulge in. 
Now there’s my sister Ellen, a sweeter crea- 
ture never breathed, but she’s taken it into 
her head that her husband’s niece, a raw chit, 
I'm told, just from boarding-school, is the very 
girl for me to marry. ‘Our mutual fortunes,’ 
she writes, ‘are precisely what they ought to 
be; and Clara has the sweetest of tempers; is 
heart free, has heard a great deal of me;’ and 
all such jargon. Pshaw! it’s enough to dis- 
gust one with matrimony altogether. But the 
long and the short of it is, that Miss Clara is 
to spend the summer at Newport with my sister, 
and that they look for me to spend it there, too. 
Do they think I am going to walk into their 
trap? Iwas on my way home, as you know; 
‘but I’ve changed my mind; and I only wish I 
could fall head over ears in love with some 
pretty English girl, so as to have an excuse for 
never returning at all. What are your plans? 
Going to make a tour through England, this 
fine weather. Well, dine with me to-day; and 
go to the opera; and then I’m your man for a 
couple of months, or even longer.” 

Thus it was that I came to be at the Hay- 
market that night, and to hear the exclamation 
with which I have begun my story. 

Vou. L1.—I17 


Charlie, as he spoke, had significantly glanced 
up at a box in the dress-circle. I looked, too, 
and did not wonder at his enthusiasm. There 
were three women there, all lovely, and one of 
them pre-eminently so. 

‘*I wonder who she is,” continued Charlie, 
in a whisper. ‘‘By Jove! that’s a girl to love.” 

Just then, a young guardsman, who sat next 
to us, turned around, and I recognized Capt. 
Coldstream, whom I had met at several fashion- 
able houses during the past two months. He 
saw, directly, what had attracted my curiosity. 

‘Lovely girls, aren’t they?” he said, drop- 
ping his eye-glass. ‘The youngest one, Lady 
Louisa, is a regular stunner. She’s just out. 
The family are late in coming up to town, de- 
layed, I believe, by sickness. Ah! Lady Emily 
recognizes me: I must pay my respects.” 

««But who are they ?” I asked, as he rose to go. 

‘I thought I told you. The Ladies Vavasour, 
daughters of Earl Vavasour; came in with the 
Conquest, and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

I believe Charlie did little else, for the rest 
of that evening, but steal glances at the Va- 
vasour box. I am sure he heard very little of 
the music. Even the last scene, which absorbed 
everybody else, failed to interest him. 

All the way to Windsor, the next day, Charlie 
talked of the Lady Louisa. At Winchester it 
was the same thing. I began to think we had 
better give up our excursion and return to 
London, for we had invitations to several houses 
where I was sure we should meet the Vava- 
sours; and Charlie was desperately in love. 

Of all detestable inns, the ‘‘White Hart,” at 
Salisbury, is the most detestable. But tourists, 
who would see the béautiful cathedral there,: 
or visit the famous Druidical ruins at Stone- 
henge, are compelled to put up with its incon- 
veniences, because, after all, it is the best in 
the place. We had great difficulty in hiring 
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henge, and were forced finally to take a huge, 
clumsy wagonet, which is a peculiarly English 
invention, a sort of omnibus without a top. 

We drove for miles over the dreariest plain 
in the world, without seeing a house ora human 
being, and had just caught sight of the mighty 
stones of the old Druidical temple ahead, when 
it began to rain. It was a fine drizzly rain, 
that soon shut out everything from view, except 
objects close at hand. Suddenly there loomed 
through the mist a carriage. In another mo- 
ment we were by its side. It was stationary, 
having broken down. The driver, and a man- 
servant out of livery, stood stupidly regarding 
the shattered wheel, while a lady looked out of 
either window. 

“We must give up Stonehenge,”’ said Charlie, 
‘and take those ladies back to Salisbury.” 

“Certainly,” I answered. 

By this time we had alighted. What was my 
surprise to recognize, in two of the ladies, Lady 
Emily and Lady Louisa Vavasour! There wasa 
third, who was older, and was evidently their 
mother. Charlie had advanced, hat off, to the 
door; to offer our assistance; but when he saw 
the Lady Louisa he colored to the temples, and 
was so embarrassed that I had to come to his 
relief. 


The countess was profuse in her thanks. She 
alighted at once. 

“‘We had expected to wait here, in the rain, 
till the coachman could ride one of the horses 
into Salisbury,” she said, ‘and that, you know, 
would have taken hours. Come, girls. If I 


” 


am not mistaken,” she added, addressing me, 
‘you are Americans.” 

I bowed assent. j 

“T should have guessed as much, even if I 
had not known you. You look surprised. But 
Capt. Coldstream, at the opera, mentioned you 
to us the other night. And nobody but an 
American,” she continued, with a charming 
smile, ‘‘would have offered aid so graciously. 
I am ashamed to say it, but our Englishmen, 
generally, are the most selfish, the worst bred 
of all travelers; while you Americans are ex- 
actly the reverse.” 

This was very pleasant, and put me in quite 
a good humor with myself, and with the 
countess also. I carefully arranged a seat for 
her; Charlie brought up her two daughters; 
and what with umbrellas and wraps, without 
which yobody ever travels in England, our 
party was soon quite'comfortable. The man- 
servant jumped up on the box; the driver 
turned the heads of his horses, and we were 
off for Salisbury, leaving the other coachman 





to get home, with his broken carriage, the best 
way he could. 

‘*We were only in London a few days,” said 
the countess, resuming the conversation. ‘We 
are on our way to the Isle of Wight, for the 
health of my other daughter, whom we haye 
left at the hotel. Emily,” and she. turned to 
the oldest of the two girls, ‘these are the Ame- 
rican friends of Capt. Coldstream.” 

The countess and I kept up a brisk conver- 
sation all the way to Salisbury, in which the 
Lady Emily occasionally joined. Charlie had 
managed to get alongside of the Lady Louisa, 
whom he monopolized as much as possible; and 
to judge from the lively way they were going 
on, he had quite recovered from his embarrass- 
ment. Few men could make themselves as 
agreeable as Charlie: he was one of the best 
talkers I ever knew. 

“This is a dismal place at best,” said the 
countess, “the worst inn in a cathedral town 
in all England; and I fear you gentlemen are 
not too well accommodated. We arrived here 
before you, yesterday, I find, and secured the 
only tolerable parlor left. It is quite a barn; 
but better than the coffee-room, which looks 
absolutely intolerable. Do dine with us!” 

We were only too glad to accept the invita- 
tion. I had already discovered that the Vava- 
sours knew a great many people that we knew; 
indeed, the second son of the countess had been 
in America, and both Charlie and I had met 
him. So we were, at once, on comparatively 
intimate terms. 

The next day we devoted to the cathedral, 
and to a drive to Wilton House. On both occa- 
sions I attended the countess, while Charlie 
devoted himself to the girls. But he managed, 
more than once, to get the Lady Louisa for half 
an hour to himself, leaving me to entertain the 
Lady Emily and her mother. I must confess I 
abetted him in this mancuvre. I said to my- 
self, ‘Charlie is better-looking than any Lon- 
don ‘swell,’ and quite as rich as most of them— 
why shouldn’t he ‘go in and win,’ if he can?” 

And it began to look as if he could. If he 
had fallen in love at first sight, I was not so 
sure but the Lady Louisa had done it, too. At 
any rate, I was resolved to give Charlie 4 
chance, whenever I could. , The countess did 
not seem to suspect the state of affairs. But 
once or twice I thought the Lady Emily did. 
Be this as it may, she was too loyal to betray 
her sister, or even to interfere. 

It was a moonlight evening: so, an hour or 
two after dinner, I proposed a stroll in the 
Cathedral Close. The countess assented; and 
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we set forth. At first, Charlie had the two 
girls. But when we had walked slowly around 
the gray, old pile, and stood looking up at the 
lofty spire till we were nearly dizzy, I turned 
to the Lady Emily, and called her attention to 
some details of the north porch. I think she 
understood my motive, for she immediately 
took my arm, and for the rest of the evening 
Charlie had her sister to himself. We were to 
part in the morning, they to go to the Isle of 
Wight; we to go to Chichester and Arundel. 

The countess had insisted that we should 
breakfast together on that last morning. The 
ladies appeared in traveling costume: the Lady 
Louisa in a most bewitching hat and feather. 
She looked, I thought, conscious through the 
entire meal. Her eyes hardly ever ventured to 
meet those of Charlie. On his part, Charlie 
also was embarrassed; but less so than the 
Lady Louisa: evidently he had determined, if 
an opportunity offered, to put all on ‘the 
hazard of a die.” 

The opportunity came. The man-servant of 
the countess entered and asked her a question 
in a low voice. It was probably something in 


relation to her bill, for she looked significantly 3 


at her elder daughter; and the two withdrew 
together to the other end of the vast apartment, 
where they conversed in alowtone. Charlie, 
not minding me, seized the chance. 
‘ “Her ladyship was so good as to ask us to 
call on her in London,” he said to his fair 
companion; and his voice, notwithstanding his 
effort to appear calm, trembled. ‘May I hope 
that the invitation is yours also, Lady Louisa?” 

The color rushed over the fair girl’s cheek 
and brow. She tried to speak, failed, blushed 
deeper than ever, and then, with a great effort, 
went on. But she spoke so low she could hardly 
be heard. 

“But I am not the Lady Louisa.” 

“Not the Lady Louisa?” 


“No. I am an American.” Her eyes were 
y 


downcast; she was fumbling with her watch- } 


chain. 








«An American!” 

“Yes. But I thought you knew. I ought, 
perhaps, to have explained before. But some- 
how—indeed, it was no intentional deception— 
don’t you really know me?” 

“Know you?” More bewildered than ever. 

“Yes! I’m Clara Vernon!” 

I rose hastily. This was a denouement I had 
not looked for; and a third party was altogether 
in the way. How would Charlie take it? How 
did it all come about? 

Charlie took it very well. A minute after I 
heard them laughing heartily together. Then 
came explanations, of which I was told in due 
course. While Charlie was staying in England, 
in order to avoid Clara, she, with an equal hor- 
ror of match-making, had run away from New- 
port to avoid meeting him. She had an uncle 
living in London-—and thither she had fled. He 
owned a place in the country next to the Vava- 
sours, and thus she had become intimate with 
that family, and was now traveling with them. 

Capt. Coldstream’s mistake was a natural one. 
He had heard much of the Lady Louisa, but 
never seen her, supposed she was out, and had 
fancied Clara must be she. If he had returned 
to his stall, he would have told us of his error. 

To make a long story short, the Vavasours 
and we did not part company, but went together 
to the Isle of Wight. “I thought all the time,” 
said the countess, “that your friend knew Miss 
Vernon. I never heard him call her Lady 
Louisa. We were her confidants, for Clara told 
us why, silly thing! she had come to England. 
But ‘all’s well that ends well’—isn’t it?” 

Charlie and Clara were married that very 
autumn, her uncle giving her away, and the 
Ladies Vavasour acting as bridesmaids. The 
ceremony took place, ‘‘more majorum,” as the 
old Romans used to say; that is, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, in the very odor of fashion- 
able sanctity. 

None of this, you see, was part of the play, 
as either Charlie or Clara had planned it. Tt 
came about, so to speak, ‘“‘BeTwEEN THE Acts,” 
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Goon gifts He giveth unto all, 
To those who praise and who reviles 
And o’er the land, where’er they fall, 
Shines clear His beaming smile. 


So cold are we, our eyes so dim, 
We do not know how blest we are; 
With careless lips His praise we hymn, 
And live unmindful of His care. 


LADD. 


Through every grief, and all the gloom, 
Dear Lord, which Wintry frosts will bring, 
Oh! teach us still to see the bloom, 
And promises of Spring. 


Oh! make us grateful for Thy love, 

That we may praise Thee with our strength, 
And in that fairer world above 

Dwell, blest with Thee at length. 





THE DEVITT WILL CASE. 
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Taxxine of curious bits of practice in civil 
courts, reminds me of a sharp stroke of Glen- 
denning’s, a good many years ago. You know 
Glendenning?—a wiry, nervous little fellow, 
who worked his way up at the Philadelphia 
bar, without any influence but sheer brain- 
force. But as for brains, there was keen, wide- 
awake power enough in that bullet-head of his 
to cut a way through any muddle the law could 
make. 

As for that Devitt Will Case, he always gave 
me credit in that—which was fair enough, in 
one sense; but what’s the good of all the truth 
which can be ferreted out in a case, unless the 
lawyer puts it properly to a thick-skulled jury? 
And you see, Mr. Glendenning knew how to 
put it; I furnished the nail, if you will, but he 
drove ithome. Drove it, and clinched it, too. 

The way of it was this:—to go back a bit. 
I had been in the special detecive force about 
six years, and was beginning to feel the ground 
pretty firm under my feet, as one might say, 
(with a secure salary, and having laid by a 
snug sum for a rainy day,) when I bought 
the house we live in now, out on Green Hill. 
Ground was cheap there, then; the new streets 
were but lately laid out, and their way was 
clogged up by old-fashioned, country-looking 
houses, with rough fences about them, and 
others of the same build, but a poorer sort, 
which rented low, by the quarter or half-year, 
ta mechanics, whose work was down in the city. 

In one of these, about a square from the pre- 
tentious row of three-storied bricks, where we 
lived, there was a family named Fitch—an old 
schoolmaster—his wife, and two or three orphan 
grandchildren, Fitch, it was said, was a fine 
scholar; but his learning had done nothing 
better for him than to get him a place as under- 
teacher in one of the public schools, where he 
was poorly paid, and more miserably used. 
Winter or summer afternoons, in the short 
hour between school-time and dark, you would 
always find him in some of the dusky corners 
of the old Philadelphia Library, pouring over 
some ancient folio, his clothes as brown and 
musty as the books about him, but his thin, 
gray hair carefully brushed down either side 
of liis face, and his hands covered with darned 
and — kid gloves. You needed but to 





SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


glance into his lank, wistful, nervous face, to 
know that he was a man born unsuccessful— 
one of the men who are always drudges, always 
carrying one heavy weight after another—as 
here, in his old age, these grandchildren had 
been thrown on him to support and educate, at 
a time when his own comfort and rest should 
have come to him. 

It was Jane (my wife) who attracted my at- 
tention first to the Fitches—the little woman 
has a watchful eye for people who are in 
trouble. One of the children strayed into our 
yard one day, and Jane led it home herself; 
and she and the old lady began an acquaint- 
ance, which soon became a friendship. We'd 
have them over to a good, hot supper, when- 
ever we could, and would drop in there often 
to tea. Whatever was wanting on their table, 
it was always bright and cheerful, and the old 
people, bustling, anxious and happy to have 
guests. 

Now, Fitch was too simple-minded a man to 
be conscious of the difference between himself 
and me, as our intercourse grew more intimate 
during the years that followed; but I always 
felt it, and I am glad I did, and recognized it 
properly, though I was a rich man, compara- 
tively, and he penniless. I knew him to be 
a gentleman and a scholar, beside whom I was 
a coarse, rough fellow. But I had a certain 
talent of shrewdness, for which the old man had 
a boyish admiration; so, as time went on, we 
grew gradually to be firm friends, in spite of all 
differences between us. 

As the grandchildren grew older, with heavier 
schooling to pay, and hungrier mouths to feed, 
things went from bad to worse with the old 
people—the schoolmaster’s face grew leaner 
and more anxious—old Mrs. Fitch, in her rusty 
black dress, stooped over her everlasting dar- 
ling more silent than ever; but beyond that 
they made no complaint. They were not the 
people whom one would dare to pity. As for 
Fitch’s ever making his own way any higher in 
the world, the day for that was long ago past. 
I saw but one chance for them. It was this: 

Half of their house had been for two oF 
three years given up to the use of a young 
man, named Devitt, a far-off cousin of Fitch's, 
who had come’to be nursed and cared for by 
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them duving vhe little time he had to live, 
for he was wearing down rapidly with con- 
sumption. I knew that the young man had 
some property—one or two small tenements on 
Pine street—and that the Fitches were his 
nearest relatives; and I used to think that 
when it was the poor boy’s time to go, the 
lives of the old people, in all probability, would 
be made more comfortable by this death. I 
thought of it the more, when Jane would come 
from their house, full of anxiety and trouble at 
the actual want which she saw creeping on 
them. The old lady was a proud, reserved 
woman; but she gave way one day, and told 
Jane of their long struggles through life. 

“Robert.is an old man now,” she said, with 
a dry, hopeless sort of sobbing; ‘it is hard he 
must go on working to the very end, only to 
keep off starvation. He has never had a day 
to straighten himself, like other men, and use 
the talents that God gave him.” 

Jane has that kind of tact which belongs to 
tender hearts; so I suppose she comforted the 
old lady in some woman’s fashion of her own. 
Presently, she asked if young Devitt had any 
nearer relatives than his cousin; adding, that 
it might be different with them when he was 
gone. 

Mrs. Fitch colored. ‘We will not speak of 
that, my dear,” she said. “James often has 
told me that we shall be his heirs; but he has 
but little to leaye—and if it were more, God 
forbid that I should count on his death. James 
is a good boy, and very dear to me.” 

However, I, not having any of the old lady’s 
sentiment in the matter, when I heard, a 
month afterward, that young Devitt was sink- 
ing rapidly, strolled into the Recorder’s Office, 
to find, if possible, to what his inherited for- 
tune really amounted. I was surprised to dis- 
cover that the Pine street houses were but a 
small item; the property elsewhere had so in- 
creased in value, since his father’s death, as to 
yield an income of about fifteen thousand per 
annum. I prosecuted my inquiries after that, 
and found that his father had been a man of § 
penurious and secretive habits, and that young $ 
Devitt, simple-minded as he was in other re-? 
spects, had inherited enough of these traits to ’ 
enable him to sueceed in concealing from the f 
Fitches the real amount of his property. What 
whim induced him to do this I could not dis- } 
Cover. 

About a week afterward, Jane and I called } 
at Mr. Fitch’s, Contrary to his custom, Devitt 
was in their little parlor. He was a small 
man, with red hair and light-blue eyes; & 





weak, retreating chin, and uncertain smile. A 
middle-aged, stout-built woman, in a ccarse, 
print dress, was wrapping his feet in flannel, 
and arranging his easy-chair, when we went 
in. She now sat down in thé background, her 
hands folded meekly, and her eyes turned 
toward the invalid, watching his every move- 
ment. Underneath this show of devotion, I 
saw that she was scanning every face in the 
room with shy, furtive glances. 

“Ts that the Mrs. Maddox, of whom you have 
told’ me?’”? I demanded of Jane, after we had 
started for home. 

“Yes, that is Mrs. Maddox. The best, faith- 
fullest creature—Devitt’s nurse for years; so 
rare to find a servant who so thoroughly knows 
her place!” 

“For years? 
then, for care?” 

‘“No; for menial services only. Mrs. Fitch 
was his nurse in reality,” Jane said. 

“Humph! The Fitches had better keep a 
sharp look-out; or Devitt’s money will find an 
owner nearer at hand than they think.” 

My wife started, then laughed and scouted 
at me for the suspicions my trade provoked 
in me. 

I never saw poor Devitt again. Two weeks 
afterward he died, suddenly, as is often the 
case in ffs lingering disease. 

The day after the funeral, George Jessup 
(his attorney) produced a will, which he had 
drawn up for him four years before, in which 
his enire property was devised to John and 
Esther Fitch, with the exception of a legacy of 
five hundred dollars to Maria Maddox, “his 
kind and faithful nurse.” 

So far, so well. The will was admitted to 
probate; we congratulated ourselves on the 
good luck of the old people, who proceeded 
to enter into possession; while Mrs. Maddox, 
brimming with gratitude, and stout, humble, 
fawning as ever, packed her numerous boxes, 
preparing, she said, to go to her brother in 
Ohio. 

Business called me out of the city for a few 
weeks at this time. I arrived at home again, 
late one evening, and found Jane at the sup- 
per-table with the children. I saw at once 
that the. little woman was in trouble; but 
waited until the youngsters were out of the 
way, and my hunger appeased, before inquir- 


Devitt is dependent on her, 


: ing what was wrong. 


Jane poured forth the story eagerly. It was 
the Fitch matter. The lawyer, Jessup, in look- 
ing over Devitt’s private desk, had found a will 
drawn a year later than the other, immediately 
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after a journey which he had made to Cuba. 
In this voyage he had been attended solely by 
Mrs. Maddox. By this will all former testa- 
ments were revoked, and his entire property 
devised to Maria Maddox, ‘‘in gratitude,” he 
said, ‘‘for services which no money could re- 
pay; services by which his life had been pro- 
longed.” 

The paper had been executed in Brooklyn, 
New York, two days. after their return from 
Havana, They had lodged in a private board- 
ing-house, kept by a man named Marsh... He 
and the physician, who had attended Devitt 
during his stay in Brooklyn, had witnessed the 
will, and were ready to swear to their signa- 
tures, 

“But Mr. Fitch will contest it,” said Jane, 
triumphantly; “J persuaded them to doit. It 
is a palpable forgery.” 

She looked disappointed at my silence, and 
said, anxiously, ‘‘You do not agree with me, 
Philip?” 

“T know so little about it as yet. And your 
faithful Maddox?” 

‘Don’t speak to me of the woman! She pro- 
fesses utter astonishment at the whole dis- 
covery, and is ready to grovel to the earth 
with humility before poor Mrs. Fitch, when it 
is plain as daylight that either she forged the 
paper, or influenced Devitt’s mind unfairly.” 

I said nothing, for I did not agree with my 
wife. It was scarcely possible that the woman, 
Maddox, would venture on so bold a swindle; 
and, as for the other supposition, Devitt had 
been in sound mind until the last day of his life. 

“What counsel have the old people retained?” 
I asked her an hour later. 

“Mr. Glendenning. I told them I was con- 
fident that would be your advice.” 

“Tee.” 

‘Mr. Fitch is a perfect child in matters of 
business.”’ 

I was out on secret service that night, and 
passing Mr. Glendenning’s window, saw a light 
there, tapped, and went in. I had other busi- 
ness with him. 

When it was finished, he said, 

“What about this Fitch affair, Caldwell?” 
folding up his papers for the night. ‘The old 
gentleman tells me you're a personal friend of 
his. What stamp of man was this Devitt?” 

“T met him but seldom,” I replied. “He 
was bed-ridden most of the time; and was more 
thoroughly, I suspect, under this woman’s in- 
fluence than Fitch or his wife imagined. From 
the little I saw of him, I thought him a weak, 
silly fellow, with few ideas outside of his sick- 
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room; but obstinate and fond of petty secretg 
and intrigue, like all men with dingy red haiz, 
and light-blue eyes. It would be in strict ao. 
cordance with his character to make a will in 
favor of one party, and delight in concealing it 
from the other.” 

‘‘Well,” said he, after a pause, “it is buta 
meager chance of success for the old people, [ 
say this frankly, because I want you to take 
the affair in hands and do what you can. The 
will bears every mark of genuineness, and has 
been drawn up by an experienced hand. If it 
were not for the infernal phiz of that woman, 
Maddox, I'd not allow them to contest it. But 
she has a thorough conspirator’s face.” 

‘*What shall I do first?” I asked. 

“Go to Brooklyn, and sift the character of 
these witnesses, Hammit and Marsh.” 

‘*When does the case come up, Mr. Glenden- 
ning?” 

‘‘Next term. Nothing can be gained by de- 
laying it; and that old man is not one whom 1 
care to keep in suspense.” 

I went to Brooklyn the next week. I don’t 
know that I ever worked harder in a case, or 
tried to bring whatever experience I‘had into 
use so zealously. But it was of no use. Of the 
two witnesses, Hammitt, the physician, was 
decent fellow enough, apparently, a young 
homeopathist, with an office in a back street, 
and but little practice. Marsh, the boarding- 
house keeper, was a Scotch Irishman, who had 
a dingy, semi-genteel establishment below the 
Heights, but had borne an honest character 
hitherto. Reference to his books showed that 
Dewitt, with his nurse, had occupied rooms 
with him at the time alleged. 

I returned and reported no progress; but 
neither Jane, nor the old people, knew of my 
errand. 

A day or two after I came back, I met Mr. 
Fitch coming out of the school-house, pushed 
and hustled by a crowd of whooping boys. He 
smiled patiently as they jostled him; then, 
seeing me, touched his hat, and joined me, 
going down the street. Aged, feeble, and 
shabby as he was, there was a little of the old 
gallantry in his step, and the old fire in his eye. 

“I’ve gone back to the school, Mr. Caldwell, 
back to the school,” he said, as he fell into step 
beside me. “I can see plainly that Mr. Glen- 
denning is not sanguine;” and then, coloring 
quickly, changed the subject to the weather, as 
if fearing he might drag a professional opinion 
from me against my will. ; 

I went back to the lawsuit, however, to his 
great pleasure, evidently. After listening with 
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preathless eagerness to the cheering words 
which I spoke, (vague and doubtful enough 
e broke out at last, 


they were, to be sure,) 
his thin face hot, 

“Jt is weak and unmanly to depend so much 
upon a little money in life—I know all that; 
philosophers and Christians would despise such 
avarice. ‘I’ve thought of it over and over again, 
especially in these Jast few days, and tried to 
live above such groveling troubles. But I’m 
not a strong man enough for it, Mr. Caldwell,” 
buttoning and unbuttoning his coat nervously. 
“T'ye made a good many plans in the world; 
and this money, two weeks go, seemed sent 
purposely to realize them.” 

There was a long pause. 

“There was my son, Joe,” he began again, 
in a lower, more absent tone. ‘Joe had talent, 
I think; a steady, clear, moderate thinker, who 
would have made his mark at the bar. But the 
hard times came when Joe was about twenty, 
so he put his hands to work instead of his head, 
and threw away his last chance for his mother 
and me. 

“Joe’s gone now,” after a little break; ‘‘and 
it is his boys we have with us. I wanted to 
give them the education their father gave up, 
you see, Mr. Caldwell. I wanted to make them 
a different future from either Joe’s or mine.” 

“It may*be so yet,” I answered, uneasily. 

But the old man’s brain was off in some wan- 
dering fancy, ‘God knows best,” he said, half 
to himself, and trotted on silently for awhile. 

“Now there’s Esther,” he began again, look- 
ing up suddenly. ‘Mrs. Fitch, I mean, Mr. 
Caldwell. It has puzzled me a good deal since 
we learned the money was to be ours, what to 
buy for Esther that would surprise her and 
please her, too. It has puzzled me a good 
deal,” his fingers on his chin, turning his 
anxious face toward mine. ‘It is so long since 
I could surprise her with any little gift. I wish 
I could settle that point. Now these things,” 
stopping in front of a shop-window filled with 
gay plaid silks, “she used to like such keck- 
shaws. But you smile, Mr. Caldwell: she’s too 
old for such trumpery, eh? Well, well, that’s 
true, But she seems like a girl to me always, 
somehow,” as we left the window and went on. 

“Over there’s a horse,” he resumed, doubt- 
fully. “For a long time after we were married 
she wanted a pony; but I never could afford it. 
Lwish I could decide on something,” his eyes 
fixed wistfully on the ground, 

I hid a smile at the picture of poor Mrs. 
Fitch, with her rheumatism and stiff joints, 
Mounted on a frisking pony. But the old man 





had forgotten all his troubles in his poor little 
plans, so I thought it best to humor him, 

“Why not buy a snug little homestead, a bit 
out of town, at Chestnut Hill say, and fit it up 
nicely, keeping it a secret from her? She is 
fond of country life, I have heard her say.” 

His face glowed. 

‘The very thing! She ts fond of country life. 
The very thing! See what it is to have your 
readiness, Caldwell! I'll look in at a real-estate 
broker’s this very afternoon, and see what is to 
be done out there now,” and until we reached 
his own gate he remained silent, his face flushed 
and smiling. 

After that, until the next court-term came 
on, I kept out of his way. Tough as I am, I 
shirk all sight of pain, when it falls on men 
like that. 

The case came up in the fall term. The day 
before court opened I was in Mr. Glendenning’s 
office. 

‘“‘Where does the Fitch case stand on the 
list?” I asked. 

“Second. It will be up to-morrow afternoon. 
That business of the Johnsons’ is first, and will 
be soon disposed of.” 

«It will be a cloudy day for the old man.” 

“I’m afraid of it; I’m afraid of it,” sorting 
his papers nervously.” Glendenning was one 
of those men who espoused a cause thoroughly, 
threw himself into it utterly, in a way that 
amused older and cooler practitioners. But, 
nevertheless, he won cases over their heads 
by it. 

«I don’t, know when a case has taken such 
hold on me,’ he said. ‘But I cannot master 
it, though I believe there’s fraud somewhere. 
There are ‘surface indications’ on the woman 
Maddox’s face, enough to hang her, eh, Cald- 
well?” 

“God forbid,” I said, gravely, ‘that we 
should ever begin to portion out punishment 
by the lines of the countenance. It’s too slip- 
pery an index, sir. Nothing farther discovered 
as to-Hammitt and Marsh?” 

“No. The will was drawn by Devitt, they 
allege, and I can find no evidence of flaw in it. 
Mr. Fitch tells me that Devitt would have been 
quite capable of doing it. Hammitt was pre- 
sent during the drawing of the paper; Marsh 
only came in to witness it. They profess to 
have been mere casual spectators, and to have 
forgotten the whole transaction, until subpe- 
naed to certify to their signatures.” 

“Are they in the city now?” 

“Yes. The Maddox woman and they meet as 
strangers. If there is a role played, it is well 
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done. Proctor, by-the-way, is retained by Mrs. 

Maddox; he has the will now.” 

“T would like to look at it,” I said. 

“Certainly. You'll find nothing wrong.” 

Mr. Proctor entered soon afterward; and 
stood talking to Glendenning about the Fitches, 
and their claim. 

“I'd like you to see the schoolmaster, Proc- 
tor,” said Glendenning, as they - concluded. 
“He is an old scholar, and a gentleman, with 
feelings that grew out of those old-time, deli- 
cate manners. They were real to him.” 

Proctor laughed, adjusting his collar, and 
said, “You delight in a rare reli¢ of the old- 
school of manners, as women do in broken bits 
of curious china, Glendéenning.” 

“T know it; but it’s the story they tell. I 
like to fancy that the cavaliers and dames, 
moving in stately minuets, were not of the race 
of the Hammitts and Maddoxs of these days. 
There’s a delectable odor hangs about every 
remnant of those times that never belongs to 
our slang and jostle.” 

- And you smell to them as Sappho to her 
broken wood of the wine-cask?” laughed Proc- 
tor. 

I interrupted him just then. 
look at the will?” I said. 

He handed it to me, and I examined it closely 
as they talked. 

A detective’s eyes are sharp, and I was an 
expert at writing, also; but, scan keenly as I 
would, I found no evidence of fraud. The writ- 
ing was Devitt’s, or so close an imitation as 
to defy my skill at discovery. Glendenning 
assured me again, with a trifle of emphasis in 
his tone, that no legal flaw could be detected. 

I laid it down. 

“As binding a document as I have ever 
handled,” said Mr. Proctor, turning to take it. 

The table on which it laid faced a window, 
through which the light shone strongly. As he 
raised the sheet of thick paper, on which the 
will was written, a slight mark on one corner 
caught my eye, made neither by pen nor ink. 

I detained his hand for an instant; 4 single 
glance was enough. 

“What is it?” demanded Proctor, hastily. 

“Nothing—nothing.” But I beckoned Glen- 
denning aside. 

“You have discovered a clue, Caldwell?” he 
eaid, eagerly. 

“I hope so. 
me? I must go to New York. 
of chances; but we’ll try it.” 

Glendenning asked no questions, but an- 
swered, “The case comes up to-morrow. [’ll 


‘Permit me to 


How much time can you give 


It is the barest 





drag it along until night. I'll have it set over 
until the next day, ifgyou require it?” 

“No. Evening will do. If I am mistaken in 
my conjecture, time will be of no use.” 

The train started an hour after. My business 
in New York involved more delay than I had 
anticipated. It was after four o’clock, the next 
afternoon, when I drove up to the court-room 
with a quiet old Quaker, whom I had brought 
with me, to put in the witness-box. I turned 
then to speak to a colored boy, who had dogged 
me since we entered the door. It was Peto, one 
of my wife’s innumerable proteges. 

“Dye think I’d-best wait, heah, sah?” with 
a bow and confidential nod. ‘‘The missus—she’s 
got ole Miss Fitch to the house, and they’re 
waitin’ for the news all day. Me and Jim Bo- 
line was to go up every half-hour; an’ so we 
have. Ole Mr. Fitch, he’s down in the library, 
an’ he said only, if the news was good to bring 
him word. But we’ve had none good, Mr. Glen- 
denning said. And I’m tired carryin’ ill luck, 
on? .”” 

‘‘Wait for my message,” I said. 

I sent a hastily-written line up to Glenden- 
ning; and then took a chair at my ease to 
watch him as he read it, and kindled into 
activity. The little lawyer was quick as a 
sleuth-hound at catching a scent. By neither 
glance nor motion did he convey to me that 
he had taken my hint; there was a keen, relish- 
ing twitch of the muscles about the lips, like 
a man who expects to enjoy a taste that he 
likes—that was all. 

Hammitt, one of the witnésses to the will, 
was in the box when we came in, and had 
glanced uneasily at the old Quaker; but find- 
ing a strange face, had turned, relieved, to 
Glendenning again, who had been torturing 
him with cross-questions for an hour. 

“But he had sworn straight through,” Mr. 
Glendenning told me afterward, “stolid and 
unmoved.” 

Mr. Proctor interposed now, to have him 
sent down. The court inquired if Glenden- 
ning were not yet satisfied. 

The little man had suddenly cooled, and 
stood idly playing with his pen on the desk. 

“But one or two questions. The case is #0 
neatly brought, in defence of this new will, 
that it is a pity to point out a flaw in it; but 
there is one petty oversight, that needs the at- 
tention of my learned friend. It will be made 
clearer by glancing over the testimony. Give 
the witness the will.” Then looking at Ham- 
mitt, sternly, he said, “This is the paper you 
saw the deceased draw, and which you signed af 
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Hammitt, a spare young man, with a lower- 
ing face, took the paper and shuffled uneasily 
as he looked up from it. 

“Bk is the paper, and that is ad signa- 

,” doggedly. 

aga was done immediately after Mr. gPe- 
vitt’s return from: Cuba—two years after the 
date of the other will entered in evidence?” 

“Tt was.” 

“You saw Mr. Devitt write the will?” 

“Yes. He told me—as I said before—that 
he purposed doing it on that day; and asked 
me to be present. I was alone with him when 
he wrote it. 
sign it.” 

‘Where did he write it?” 

“In his own chamber.” 

“Where did he find writing materials? 
Pens?” 

“On a table in the room.” 

“Paper?” 

Hammitt’s lips curled. “This is trifling,” 
he said. ‘In a drawer of the table.” 

“Upon What day was this?” P spesesaay Glen- 
denning. 

“The date is upon the “a, which I hold in 
my hand, August 14, 1849.” 

“And you swear before Almighty God,” sud- 
denly cried Glendenning, coming up to the man 
with tiger-like energy, ‘‘that, in August, 1849, 
James Devitt made a will; that you saw him do 
it, and legally witnessed it, upon that identical 
sheet of paper?” 

Hammitt quailed an instant; then—— 

“T swear it,” he said, quietly. 

Glendenning turned sharply, holding the 
paper up against the dingy window, so that the 
water-mark in it could be clearly seen. 

“Tyman Dewees, maker,” he read. 
Lyman Dewees.” 

The old Quaker was affirmed. 

“What, and where is your business?” 

“Paper-maker, in New York city.” 

“Do you recognize that paper as of your 
manufacture?” 

“T do.” 

“By what means?” 

“By the water-mark.” 

“Look at the date on that will, and see if at 
that time you were manufacturing paper?” 

“I look at the will and date,” said the old 


Marsh was only called in to 


Call 


-man, laying down the paper. 





“IT did not manu- 
facture paper at that time. The first paper 
made by me was in 1850.” 

‘And so you solemnly affirm?” 

“‘So I solemnly affirm.” 

“That is enough,” said Glendenning. 
tlemen of the jury, we close our case.” 

The defence was silent. Hammitt and Marsh 
were seen trying to escape from court; but were 
instantly arrested on a charge of conspiracy. 
Marsh forfeited his bail the next day, and went 
to California, I believe; but Hammitt, dogged 
to the last, stood the trial, and is now cobbling 
shoes in the Eastern Penitentiary. 

The woman, Maddox, escaped, to my great 
chagrin. My wife’s protege, Joe, could not re- 
sist giving her the first blast of doom, as he 
ran with the news to his mistress, and she had 
time to be off. I would have ferreted her out; 
but the old schoolmaster interposed, meeting 
me the next day on the street. ‘Let her go— 
God help her! Let her go,” he said; ‘per- 
haps the world drove her to it by hard usage.” 
Then, taking me aside, his lip trembling and 
his eye unsteady, “We can go on with our 
little plan of the house on Chestnut Hill, now, 
eh, Mr. Caldwell? When will you drive out 
with me to see it? This afternoon?” 

The old man and “Esther” have long since 
been settled in their house on the Hill; and it 
is one of the most heartsome homes about the 
city, by-the-way. But you will find him, simple 
and kindly as ever, still haunting the library- 
corners, or book-auctions, to drag home rare 
old volumes to his library. , 

Jane and I, driving out on summer evenings 
to see the old people, find them always pacing 
about, side by side, in the low sunset in the 
lawn—‘‘stately and beautiful in their old age.” 

The grandchildren have grown up and scat- 
tered. I think their lost boy has been repaid 
to them many times—never replaced, perhaps. 

One of the grandsons is in the army—in the 
regular service—an officer in the same regi- 
ment with our Phil. The old gentleman used 
his influence first, however, to get Phil’s com- 
mission. 

‘“Why should I not do it?” he said. “All I 
have on earth I owe to your father, boy.” 

But that is sheer nonsense. Anybody could 
have seen a water-mark, 
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MY LITTLE WHITE APRON. 


BY SASSO LEE. 


Iam the youngest of five daughters. The j stoop to pluck you for it, when more showy 
rest. were born with that woman’s heritage— ; flowers will be suffered to fade unnoticed.” 
beauty; their share of it, at all events, I was ‘“‘Never mind, dear,” said I, ‘‘don’t think of 
born, comparatively, plain. me. As for a new silk, I don’t lift my eyes to 

I was the youngest daughter. But do not {that; a nice merino will do just as well, you 
think I was abused and persecuted. My sisters : know. I don’t go into society. Wait, mother, 
told me of their admirers, and I listened with $ : mine, till my sisters make their choice, and you 
the most earnest atiention. They consulted } sand I are left to keep house together, then I'll 
me, too; said ‘*No one’s taste was better than ; have a fine dress, and wear it to please you.” 
peg ard and, in fact, as they could not afford: Mother smiled, and, dressing herself, took the 

@ lady’s-maid out of their somewhat slender ; girls out shopping. Would they bring me home 
purses, why I converted myself into one—} that merino dress, and what color would it be? 
“crimped” hair, got them ready for parties, ; This passed through my mind as I went about 
and held councils with them over the color of 3 putting the house in order. 

a ribbon. I was “to live’ with them when$” It was sweeping day, and after that I had 
they were married, each one would tell me in } promised to do up Jeannette’s Mechlin lace set, 
turn. It was a gay prospect, certainly—I knew 3 and flute Matilda’s ruffles, besides 6dd jobs for 
what that meant: it would be nice to have some- 3 the other two, Laura and Rose. 

body to look after the house, you see. I don’t Toward night the party drew up with a for- 
mean to be sarcastic; I hate a sarcastic woman, } midable array of bundles. I waited until they 
and my sisters were nice girls; I did love them; 3 had finished tea. How hungry they all were! 
but then it’s not fair that loaves and fishes ‘“‘How well my Annie makes everything,” 
should be given to some, and bare crumbs to$said mamma, ‘This tea tastes delicious.” 
another. However, I kept the thought down;; ‘And the toast—isn’t that good?” said Jean- 
wouldn't give it space in my heart a moment; } nette, helping herself to a fresh slice. 

listened to the praises of my pretty sisters; was; ‘And what good luck Annie always has with 
glad to have them courted and admired; and if {her cake,” added Laura, drawing the cake- 
fortune had given plumes to the rest, and none } basket nearer, for she was a dear lover of con- 
to me, it was no use to make sour faces over the $ $ fections. 

matter—it wouldn’t remedy it one bit. : Matilda and Rose had something pleasant to 

“Well, Annie,” said my mother, with a sigh, say, too; and I felt repaid for my day’s labor, 
“I suppose we must begin to get your sisters {though my frame ached with fatigue. Never 
ready for the winter campaign. I -hope this | ated, those square, brown packages lying on 
year I shall be able to buy you a nice silk, and }the table there held a merino for me, at all 
a new bonnet. I'll see how much money is left 3 events—perbaps a silk! If it should be a silk! 
when they are fitted out. I am tired of seeing {I'd be as happy as a queen! 
you in their cast-off things.” $ Tea being done, I cleared the table, and then 

My mother’s cheek had been bright with $ my sisters began to untie their packages. Pre- 
roses once, they were pale now; this ‘fitting sently chair, table, and sofa were bright with 
out” business worried her annually. It was so $ ribbons, laces, and a shining new silk for each 
hard ‘to get everything as it should be, and yet ; of the four. 
make “both ends meet.” “So you didn’t get the merino for me, after 

‘Never mind, dear,” said I, kissing the cheek } all?” I said, at length, in a voice I tried to 
that had been very fair and fresh once, but } make steady. 
which was somewhat worn now—a cheek dearer } ; My mother looked distressed. ‘Annie, dear, 
to me than all the world beside. She under- there was nothing left to buy it with. The girls 
stood me better than anybody, and would call } each thought they must have a new silk—and 
me “little violet,” sometimes, adding, “You $ silks do cost so now-a-days. I did hope——” 
are not always to be in the corner, Annie.} ‘Oh! you know, mamma, we could not do 


Some aad will find out your sweetness, and } without new dresses!” chorused the four. 
6 
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I did feel grieved; but no matter, I had bat- 
tiled down disappointment before, I could do 
it again. First, 1 ran up to my room, however, 
and had a quietcry. After which I came down, 
and discussed with the rest, trimmings, new 
styles, etc., until bedtime, 

The next day, Rose, next older than myself, 
brought me a certajn merino, she had bought 
new the winter before. 

“There, Annie,” said she, “‘you may have 
this. It is almost as good as new, and you 
know my dresses fit you exactly.” 

It was ‘‘almost as good as new;” but then the 
eolor—it was brown, and I just hate brown with 
all my heart! Besides, it was not becoming. 
Rose was fairer than I, and looked well in it; 
no matter, I would make it do. 

I thanked my sister, and took it. Would it 
be so always, I thought? What if I should 
start off, like the youngest daughter in the 
fairy-tale, and seek my fortune. Never mind, 
I would be patient—that was best and right; 
80 I soothed myself, put on my bonnet and 
shawl, and went out. 

I had some shopping to do on my own ac- 
count. It took me but a little while, and com- 
prised one parcel, very small, and another so 
small it went into my pocket. The first held a 
remnant of white cambric to be made into an 
apron, designed to cover over that brown me- 
rino; the other a bit of rose-colored ribbon, 
meant to brighten the same. 

I made the apron with care, tucked it finely, 
ruffed the bib-waist daintily. When I put on 
the brown merino, the little apron, and the bit 
of rose-colored ribbon that fastened a rim of 
white collar at the throat, I knew I looked as 
“neat as a pin;” and farther than that I ex- 
pected not. 

My sisters looked pretty enough in their 
bright silk dresses of azuline-blue, crimson, 
and apple-green, which were finished just in 
time. There was to be a matinee musicale, and 
ts the girls sang nicely, Italian music mostly, 
tnd were to take leading parts,§they all en- 
joyed the prospect amazingly. 

I did, too, but only sympathetically; for I 
was to play “Cinderella,” and stay at home. 
Four sisters were enough to go into society. 
As for five, it was not to be dreamed of. 

. could sing, to be sure, but only a little— 
timple songs I knew by ear. My mother liked 
to hear me, sometimes, when the rest were all 
gone. 

“That opera music is all very fine, Annie,” 
the would say; “but when you sing it touches 
#¢, somehow. And ‘Annie Lowrie’ just suits 





your voice, Iam glad I called you Annie, it’s 
such a sweet name.” 

Yes, I was to play Cinderella. Would the 
prince really be there? I thought to myself. I 
was getting tired a little of it all. You know 
the old saying, ‘All work and no play.” I felt 
badly, and, therefore, when my sisters had 
gone, began to make light of everything. 

First, however, what pretty creatures they 
were, when they came to kiss ‘‘mamma” and 
“Annie” good-by. Daisy white, and daisy pink 
of skin, appareled perfectly, daintily perfumed, 
delicately kidded. ‘Good-by, sisters. You'll 
have a nice time, I know.”” What was that 
choking feeling in my throat for? Did I envy 
them? 


After they were gone, I began to laugh, be- 
cause it would be so weak to cry. 

“Mother,” I said, “why are you not my fairy 
Give me a shining dress, and a 
Shall I run and get the 
Do you think the prince will 


godmother? 
chariot and four. 
pumpkin dear? 

really be there?” 

“Oh! I can’t say,” says mamma, laughing 
gently; then added more gravely, ‘But I think, 
between you and me, Annie, it’s high time he 
arrived.” 

‘“‘But then the prince married Cinderella, 
mother, mine; and you know I’m she—all but 
the beauty.” 

‘Never mind the beauty, child. Go and sing 
‘Annie Lowrie,’ or something that’s sweet and 
home-like.” 

I sang my mother to sleep; then, kissing her 
softly, withdrew. She was apt to sit up until 
the four came home. She liked to hear all that 
had passed, and who was there. 

I waited to hear at the breakfast-table. But 
the girls, fagged out, did not come down unt 
nearly dinner-time. Then they were en neghige, 
decidedly—wrappers, slippers, etc., were the 
order of the day.” 

“Nell, was the prince there?” was my salu- 
tation. 

“Yes, indeed!” chorused they all; and with 
one accord began to praise a certain Lawrence 
Heath. 

“The most agreeable\man I ever met,” said 
Matilda. 

‘Not handsome, but so intelligent!” declared 
Jeannette, who was the reader of the family. 

“So sensible, too,” added Laura, who, in 
spite of her name, plumed herself upon her 
aversion to romance. 

“But he talked with me more than anybody,” 
laughed Rose, ‘‘and came home with*me as well. 
He said he would call very soon.” 
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Ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling! rang the bell. 

The four looked at one another aghast. What 
if that should be Mr. Heath? Maid-of-all-work 
gone on an errand; nobody to go to the door 
but me. 

“Well, Annie, you’re fit to be seen, at all 
events,” spoke Rose. 

Yes, I was “fit to be seen.” I had on that 
brown merino, to be sure. But my little white 
apron saved it—snowy-white, with dainty tucks 
and ruffles, and rose-ribbon to brighten the 
hateful brown. So I went to the door: the 
rest scudded up the stair-case, wrappers flying, 
tittering as they went, after the manner of girls 
at large. 

“Ladies in?” said a pleasant voice. 

“Yes, sir,” said I; ‘walk in.” 

My instructions were, that if it proved to be 
Mr. Heath, I was to entertain him until the 
rest were ready. 

The-experience was a novel one, and I en- 
joyed it. I was not self-conscious—nobody had 
ever admired me but my mother—-so I said the 
first thing I thought of. I suppose it was some- 
thing naive; he smiled, at all events. Somehow, 
I took to Mr. Heath at once. He was frank 


and natural; not handsome, but a kind, manly 


face. If he had been a dandiprat, I couldn’t 
have said a word; as it was, I talked easily, 
and I have been told since then—“ well.” 

The piano was open—Mr. Heath asked me if 
I sang. Having never been in society, I did 
not know that it was en regle to say ‘‘nothing to 
speak of,” and plead “sore throat.” 

I, therefore, replied, simply, ‘A little.” 

‘Let me hear that little,” insisted Mr. Heath. 

I complied, went to the piano, and sang what 
songs I knew, Mr. Heath standing beside me. 
He had no need to turn over any music, for I 
sang only those songs that I loved—and these 
were written on my heart. 

There was a rustle in the entry, we both 
turned. My four sisters glided in, attired in 
their new silks, fresh and charming as young 
beauties may be. They had been nearly an hour 
dressing—for to be a beauty is not without its 
disadvantages; it takes time to support the 
character. 

They began a soft murmur of greeting and 
compliment, in the midst of which I was pre- 
paring to slip away. But a pair of eyes that 
held an expression in their depths that had 
never been turned on me before, held me, while 
a gentle voice said, decisively, 

“You must not go, Miss Annie. Your sweet 
singing has made me your debtor; you and I 
must be well acquainted yet.” 





The girls were too well-bred to stare. Rose 
said in her own tones, 

“Annie, dear, stay ;’”’ then added to Mr. Heath, 
«she is go little used to company.” 

Mr. Heath said, bowing, ‘I should never 
have guessed it. Nature must have done more 
for her than art can ever accomplish.” 

The conversation went on, and I, sitting 
quietly by, enjoyed everything. Once and 
awhile Mr. Heath, turning to me, questioned 
of this and that. I answered upon the strength 
of the good old adage, ‘“‘speak when you're 
spoken to,” 

When our visitor had gone, the girls turned 
upon me, not angrily, but mirthfully, 

‘Well, Annie,” said Rose, ‘I do believe 
you’ve cut us all out with the prince.” 

‘That little white apron has done it all,” 
said Laura. 

“No,” said Jeannette, the eldest, who was 
always intensely practical, ‘‘it was because 
Annie was already dressed. You know, gentle- 
men detest being kept waiting. They'd rather 
see a& woman in calico, than wait ten minutes 
for her to make a toilet.” 

“Well,” wound up Matilda, ‘‘let’s see whether 
he asks for Annie the next time he comes to 
see—us.”’ 

The next time Mr. Heath came to “see us,” 
he asked solely and only for ‘‘ Miss Annie.” | 
went down to see him in the very identical 
brown merino, little white apron, and rose- 
colored ribbon—in fact, that was the only 
attire he saw me in the whole winter through; 
for I had nothing else that was presentable. 

However, he found no fault with my attire, 
simple as it was. Brought me, oh! such ex- 
quisite bouquets! and such pretty songs that 
he had chosen himself for me to sing. 

I told you I was plain; Mr. Heath did not 
think so. A red light began to steal up into 
my cheeks. I brushed my hair, which chanced 
to be long and fine—we plain women are apt 
to have handsome hair—until it shone satil- 
smooth. My mother looked upon me with ap- 
proving eyes. My sisters were at first a trifle 
nettled, but at heart they were too good for 
this to last long. A feeling of remorse seemed 
to come over them, one and all. They said 
nothing, but tacitly did everything they could 
to annul the past. Rose practiced with me— 
she was a fine musician, and I improved. The 
others helped with the housework, that I might 
have time t« be with Mr. Heath. 

They would haye taken me out with them, 
now, but I refused to go; and they coaxed and 
pleaded so, however, that I consented. ‘People 
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would think it so strange,” they said. ‘How 
was it that people had not thought it strange 
all along,” recurred to me, but I said nothing. 

A council of war was held over me. How 
should I be ‘‘dressed ?” 

A rose-colored tarleton was decided upon. I 
had nothing to say in the matter; in fact, I 
knew Mr. Heath was to be my escort, and that 
would be happiness enough. 

My sisters dressed me this time, then regarded 
the result with surprise. Handsome it was im- 
possible to make me. Daisy-white, and pink I 
would never be; but they, belles and beauties, 
were not ashamed of me—so I was contented. 
As for Mr. Heath, he regarded me dubiously. 

«Miss Annie, I missed that dear little white 
apron,” whispered he, as he gave me his arm. 
“Jt seems so home-like.” 

I was glad he liked me in the brown merino. 
It is very sweet to know that it is you, your 
very self, that pleases; and not what you wear. 

“T’ll wear it forever, then,” said I, with sud- 
den intensity. 

“Not forever,” said he; ‘I shall want to see 
you in a certain dress I picture in my mind’s 
eye, one of these days.” 

What kind of dress was it, I wondered? and 


would I ever be rich enough to buy it? 
So we reached our place of destination, and 
all five sisters of us trooped into the dressing- 


room. I watched the girls as they took off 
their wraps—they were to the *‘manor born;” 
smoothed out their dresses deftly, arranged 
puffs, shook out laces before the mirror, and 
having done, fell upon me. Each one gave me 
a “finishing-touch,” then a kiss, and concluded 
with saying, ‘“‘Now, there!” Which meant, 
possibly, that they had done all they could 
for me. 

It did not confuse me, the brilliant company 
below; for Mr. Heath was beside me, and I 
thought only of him. I heard people question 
on this side and that: ‘Is that the plain Miss 
Hartwell?” They were as curious to be intro- 
duced to me, as if I had been handsome. I 
wished to appear well for his sake. So I 
talked the best I knew to all who sought me; 
and when they asked me to sing, I complied 
without an excuse, The people had laughed 
and talked, while the other music had been 
going on; but when I began to sing, there was 
dead silence. I rose from the piano, feeling 
rather than knowing, that I had received a 
rare compliment. Encouraged by appreciation, 
my spirits rose. When we were about to leave, 
there was a group around us. 


“Now you have come out of your retirement, 
Vou. LI.—i8 





we shall expect to see you often,” said one and 
another. 

I looked at Mr. Heath—he did not share in 
my pleasure. His brow was clouded, he seemed 
strongly and strangely displeased. 

My heart fell. Coming home, I took his arm 
in silence. By-and-by, I asked, in a voice that 
faltered, 

“What has displeased you? Have I seemed 
so awkward, to-night, that you are ashamed of 
me?” 

“Ashamed of you! NotI, indeed. Can’t you 
guess what the matter is?” 

“Tell me—tell me! You were never dis- 
pleased with me before.” 

“Oh, Annie! can’t you see that I am as jeal- 
ous, as jealous as man can be?” 

Jealous of me, plain Annie Hartwell! Oh, 
dear delight! If he were jealous, he cared for 
me more than I had dared to hope; for, simple 
as I was, I was not so simple that I did not 
know jealousy to be the shadow cast by love. 

Women, more artful, would have inflamed his 
jealousy. But I—I had never had but this one 
admirer, I could not bear that he should even 
seem to suffer. 

“If it displeases you,” I cried, “I will go no 
more into society, but stay at home always.” 

‘‘Then promise one thing, Annie, that—that 
home shall be my fireside.” 

I did promise. I couldn’t have him displeasd, 
you know. 

My mother and the girls were not at all sur- 
prised. I had thought they would be. ‘‘You’re 
so simple, Annie,” laughed they. I told Mr. 
Heath they thought me “simple.” Was I so? 

“Quite deep enough for me,” was the reply. 

For the first time in my life I went shopping 
that spring. It was tiresome, but, on the whole, 
I liked it. I had no idea what a simple ward- 
robe had contented me heretofore. 

How many, many things there were to buy. 
At length, however, everything had been pur- 
chased but one; and that was the dress my 
lover—how sweet the word sounds—had said 
was the one he wished to see me in. 

I had wondered if I would be rich enough to 
buy it; in my simplicity never guessing it was 
the 6ne women hold in such choice esteem—a 
wedding-dress. 

I had no need—he sent it to me. A silk of 
creamy snow, throwing off the light in silvery 
shafts, like moonbeams; with it came a veil, fine 
as a cobweb. They were both ‘too beautiful 
for me,’’ I declared. 

“Too beautiful! Nothing is too beautiful for 
a bride,” said my mother and sisters. 
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Ido not know whether I made a “plain” bride 
or not—the question arises, at once, whether a 
bride is ever plain, Strange to say, my hus- 
band declares he had never seen a prettier one. 
Oh! the charming delusion of love, that can find 
beauty where all the world is blind! 

I don’t know how it is, but since I have been 
married, it has been found out that I have a 
“sweet expression,” ‘‘a talent for conversa- 
tion,” ‘a faculty” for doing: any number of 
things. I think happiness has called into blos- 





som qualities that might always have been in 
the bud, or that would have withered away un- 
noticed otherwise. 

In one of my drawers, laid away in rose- 
leaves, is the little white apron I made to set 
off my brown merino, I do mot hate brown 
now; my husband says it is a home-color; and 
I find it not unbecoming, for my face is so bright 
with happiness, that I think it easts a reflected 
light upon everything I wear; so that I may don 
the dullest colors with impunity. 





THE HAUNTED CASTLE. 


BY MARIETTA HAWLEY. 


Tr stands alone on a haunted shore, 
With curious words of a deathless lore, 
On its massive gate empearled; 
And its carefully-guarded, mystic key, 
Hideth its solemn mystery 
From the seeking eyes of the world. 


And pictures ont of each haunted Toom, 

Up through the ghostly shadows loom, 
And gleam with a spectral light; 

Pictures lit with a radiant glow, 

And some that image such desolate woe, 
That weeping you turn from the sight. 


And oft do its stately walls repeat, 
Behoes of music wildly sweet, 
Swelling to gladness high; 
With mournful ballads of ancient time, 
And funeral hymns—and a nursery rhyme, 
Dying away in a sigh. 


And oft im the purple twilight gloom, 

Brows as white as a lily’s bloom, 
Gieam from its lattice and door; 

And voices soft as a seraph note, 

Through its mysterious chambers float, 
Back from eternity’s shore. 





And oft in the silence of midnight air, 

You hear on its stately winding-stair, 
The echoes of fairy feet; 

Gentle footsteps, that lightly fall, 

Through the enchanted castle-hall, 
And up in the golden street. 


And still in a dark, forsaken tower, 

Crowned with a withered cypress-flower, 
Is a bowed head turned away; 

4A face like carved marble white, 

Sweet eyes drooping away from the light, 
Shunning the eye of day. 


And sometimes when the light burns dim, 

A haggard form, ungainly and grim, 
Unbidden enters the door, 

With chiding eyes, whose burning light, 

You fain would bury in darkness and night, 
Never to meet you more. 


Mysteries strange its still walls keep; 
Strange is the crowd that through it sweep, 
Walking by night and day; 
But evermore will the castle-hall, 
Echo their footstep’s phantom fall, 
Till its walls shall crumble away. 





“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN” 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


We stood upon the grassy mead , 
Surrounded by the elosing flowers; 
A Sammer moon soared overhead, 
And bathed us in her silver sh-wers} 
Her head, with all its golden hair, 
Was lightly pillowed on my breast; 
Her trembling hands, so small and fair, 
Within my own were fondly pressed. 


A few upbraiding, foolish words, 

In jealous thoughtlessness, were spoken; 
And from our hearts the tender cords 

Of trust and love, were rudely broken. 





She turned away, in haste, to hide 
Her falling tears—I would not yield, 

But stood apart, while bitter pride, 
My bosom’s better feelings steeled. 


Again the‘earth is gay and bright, 
Beneath the golden smile of June; 
The shimmering light of starry night, 
Falls softly o’er a lonely tomb. 
And there, with sorrow-blinded eyes 
And aching heart, I gaze, and then 
The self-accusing words arise, 
“It might have been!” “It might have been!” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PICTURE OF THE MAGDALEN. 

Tue National Academy was open for the win- 
ter exhibition. There were the usual high- 
colored marine pictures, portraits of ladies 
consciously unconscious, of bank-presidents, 
brokers, the artists themselves, all of them 
with an air of preoccupied thought and far- 
seeing eyes. Here and there, a bit of nature. 

Mary Corson went with George Sherrard and 
his mother on one of the first nights. Ralph 
had ne picture to hang now; there were no 
eager squabbles going on, night after night, in 
their little parlor about the coloring of Bower’s 
foliage, or Sherman’s flesh-tints; no wholesale 
abuse of the committee; their old clique cen- 
tered about her still, but she knew it was only 
out of their feeling for Ralph; the zest went 
out of their intercourse with him; they took 
eare of her, treated her very much as if she 
had been a younger brother, who had not yet 
left his mother’s side; but they never ‘talked 
shop” before her any more. She was sorry. 
Ralph would not have seemed so utterly gone 
if they had beea unaltered. She came to-night, 
not that she cared for the pictures, or the crowd 
who made a picture in themselves, but it brought 
Ralph nearer than anything that had happened 
since he was gone. 

George Sherrard and young Busteed had been 
with her, but wandered off to another side of 
the room. She sat down in a recess with Mrs. 
Sherrard. She was a dull, country-bred old 
body, but it had been a great relief to Mary 
.When she offered to take the house from her, 
giving her her own rooms; it was kindly done 
in both George and his mother. She was the 
most desirable of chaperones, too, sitting pas- 
sive, and feebly smiling, whether Mary laughed 
feverishly, or sat, as now, with her hands folded, 
her lips fallen weakly apart, her features yel- 
low and haggard. She had grown old fast in 
the last year. Ralph was gone.’ Beyond the 
first remittance, which came to her, as his letter 
had done, without date, she had never heard 
from him, 

A year had passed since she read, one day 
in the morning paper, of the wreck of the Chi- 
quita on the lee coast. Capt. Lamorce was espe- 





cially noticed as having landed, unhurt, st Long 
Branch, a point north of the Headlands; he 
would reach it by a few hours boating, What 
he would find there Mary knew, for the rumor 
of Berenice Lamorce’s flight had reached her. 
One of the many letters she sent to her had 
been returned, with a line of Mrs. Dill’s chiro- 
graphy scrawled on it, which had turned Mary’s 
cheeks livid and cold. She burned the letter 
slowly, bit by bit, the tears rolling down her 
face as she did it, as if it were some one dear 
to her she was covering with the grave-earth. 

But she never inquired farther; never sought 
to know who the ‘“‘handsome young man” was 
whom Mrs. Dill mentioned. 

What conjectures she made, or what pain she 
bore, no one knew. She was quiet and calm. 
She never spoke of Ralph. Two months after- 
ward, when the Chiquita was lost, she had puz- 
zled George Sherrard by her nervous, flighty 
manner, persisting in going to opera, matinee, 
dinner-parties, and restless and uneasy until 
she was at home again. But that was ovep— 
over long ago; she was grave and silent now; 
no longer flushed at the sudden opening of the 
door, or a quick-coming step. 2 

“I wish, my dear,” said Mrs. Sherrard, ad- 
justing her widow’s cap, ‘‘that you would but 
look at those young Farleighs; they certainly 
are the best dressed women in New York. One 
of them is to marry that Spotswood, they say, 
who used to be so much with dear Ralph, poor 
fellow! That will do very well—very well, 
Spotswood is worth a cool million. You girls 
cannot begin on less. In my time, now—— 
Only see those violets in Mrs. Burns’ hat! Very 
pretty. I used to do flowers in water-colors, 
before I was married, wonderfully well. It is 
from me George takes all of his talent; for poor 
Dr. Sherrard did not know a tree from a cow 
ten feet off, owing to his sight—his eyes. Mary, 
my dear, what a singular-looking person!” 

It was so common an outcry with the old 
lady that Mary said, “Yes,” without raising 
her head. 

‘“‘He’s behind that pillar. You can’t see him— 
you did see him? Well, I’m sure, I don’t know 
how. But what shoulders! I think the little 
giant must look like that—his pe iy like 
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sledge-hammers. What an old-fashioned shirt- 


collar and cravat he has on; and that stuff in 
his coat—we don’t have such in this country. 
It looks as if it had hemp in it; it looks as if it 
had been out in storms for years—and so does 
his face, for that matter. That’s what you call 
weather-beaten, eh? It is like that man’s whom 
the Italians feared, because he had been through 
hell. There he is, with his back to the pictures, 
looking among the people. He is coming this 
way—to you—to you, Mary!” 

She looked up. A few feet distant from her 
stood Lamorce. Not coming to her; he was 
motionless, even when she got up, trembling 
and sick, stretching out her hands—his own 
hung by his side. The glitter in his half-shut 
eye grew brighter—that was all; but there was 
neither love nor greeting in it. 

Mary Corson stood one moment; this was the 
only man she had ever loved—she loved him 
yet. She could have thrown herself at the feet 
of this border-ruffian, as Mrs. Sherrard was 
calling him, and let him trample her life out. 
This was the man who had done to her what no 
woman forgives—asked her to be his wife, and, 
without a word, thrown her aside. In all this 
year, in which she had waited for his coming, 
there had not been a night in which she had 
not cried to God—the God she had denied— 
with impotent, mad pain for him, for a word, 
a look from the only living creature who had 
sincerely loved her; that she knew loved her 
still. 

He had come; yet in that moment, when she 
stood facing him, it was not of these things she 
thought. A fear, which she never had named 
to herself, drove them out. It nerved her with 
a cool, desperate courage. 

“Wait for me,” she said, te the wondering 
old lady. “I know this man—I have business 
with him.” 

She went up to him then, held out her hand. 
He looked at it coolly, and it fell untouched. 

“There is a little room here where we can 
be undisturbed—I must speak to you. Will you 
come?” in a steady voice. 

He bowed, taking his broad-leafed hat off, 
and carrying it unconsciously in his hand, as 
he followed her into a vacant room. She shut 
the door. The light from the outer gallery fell 
through an opening over it, on the short, mas- 
sive figure in its clean, old-fashioned dress; on 
the head, with its shock of black hair, bent 
slightly, the keen eyes on her face. 

She stood by a chair, held by its back to sup- 
port herself, Before she could speak, Lamorce 
came up to the pine-table before her, laid his hat 





down, and leaned on it with both hands. Nearer, 
she saw that his features were grown pinched 
and sharp, and that there was a constant smile 
on his faee—it was but a glitter in the eyes; the 
corners of the mouth depressed under the black 
mustache; but it was something not pleasant 
for any man to look on. 

He spoke slowly. ‘A long time ago I asked 
you to be my wife. I have never come to re- 
mind you of your pronrise. I mever meant to 
come. Even the women I have known would 
scarcely have forgotten they were women so 
much as to try to lure me back! But,” the 
smile for a moment growing coarse and bitter, 
“they all forget the mask now and then—they 
all forget the mask!” with an indescribable 
gesture, as if he threw a loathsome something 
from him. 

She managed to drag the hat off of her head, 
for its fastenings strangled her; but her hungry 
eyes never left his face. 

“You never meant to come?” she said, under 
her breath; ‘never to come? And I was loving 
you—loving you-——”’ 

He made a quick step forward; a great and 
deep change came into his eyes, as though a 
beast had suddenly become human; but in a 
moment after they met her own, cool and con- 
trolled. 

“Why did you bring me here?” he repeated. 

‘“‘Shall I tell you why?” 

“*Go on.” 

He did not look at her as the words forced 
themselves from her mouth; did not see the 
convulsed face, or the wrung hands, as the 
passion and fear of the last year broke their 
bonds and conquered her, or he would have 
known that the woman in her spoke truly as 
never before in her trained, schooled life. 

“I brought you here because I loved you. 
Because I knew that, with your better self, you 
were true to me. Because I knew that when 
you slighted me, you did injustice to your own 
souland to mine. Because es 

She stopped there—the words died unspoken. 
She caught his arm with both hands, looking 
up in his face. 

“ What is it? What is it?” in a breathless 
whisper. ‘“‘What drove you from me? Tell me. 
Think of the agony, of doubt of this long year! 
What harm did I work you? I, or mine?” 

‘“‘None,” 

She clung to his arm, looking up into the 
eyes that were turned away from her Her 
mouth grew parched, But she did not dare to 
utter Ralph’s name. There were times when 
she despised herself for connecting him with 
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the ruin which she knew had fallen upon La- 
morce’s home; but there were other times when 
his guilt seemed so clear that she herself could 
have been the girl’s avenger. She owed her 
own wrecked life to his senseless guilt. Bere- 
nice Lamorce was not the only victim. 

But to-night, after one look at Lamorce’s 
face, her only thought was to hide her brother 
from him. 

“Why did you not come?” her lips made mo- 
tion rather than spoke. 

He made one or two efforts to speak before 
he succeeded; then he said, quietly, 

“I did love you. I made a god for myself of 
you in that voyage. You could not understand 
what that love for you was to me. No, you 
could not understand. I used to fancy we were 
reading the same parts of the Bible at night— 
for I read it that cruize, every night after dog- 
watch, a bit. I kept the place with a scrap of 
a woolen shawl you used to wear. You did not 
give me any keepsake, you remember, and I 
could not ask for it. I tore that off. Yes, I 
loved you. I was an old man even then, and I 
had seen the world. But you were the first 
woman that I loved.” 

“Yet when yon came home——” 

“Came—where?”’ The blood left his face 


so uiterly that she stood terrified. She did not 3 
answer. 
At last he said, slowly, “‘Why did I not come 


to you? How could I tell what you might be? 
You look fair and pure enough standing there, 
with your clear skin. You may be as foul as 
hell withia, for aught I know. I’ve thought 
these things over. I’ve thought them over well— 
I've had time!” 

“Is this all?” 

“Besides, what am I that I should marry a 
pure woman, if such a thing there be?” stretch- 
ing out his arms, and looking down at her with 
the dumb, hopeless look of a brute in pain. 
“My father left a proud and a clean name. 
What is it now?) My God! What is it now?” 
She put her hand on his shoulder to calm 
him. 

“Why, the wreckers on the coast bandy it 
in their drunken fits—jeer at it. When a vile 
Woman comes down from town, they call her 
‘Lamoree.’” 

“This is sheer madness,” rose to her lips; 
but she did not speak it. She took his uncouth 
hand in hers, stroked it, held it to her cheek 
There was an unutterable tenderness and pity 
in her touch. “Can I help you bear your pain, 
Richard? I would lay down my life to see you 
the man again that once I knew. If you would 





only trust me! If I could make you forget your 
hurt!” 

‘What hurt have I?” thrusting her aside 
with a scowl. ‘I’ve had no pain, nor disap- 
pointment. As for you, you'd best stand back, 
and keep your hands out of my affairs, or 
they’ll get a stain on them that Will not wash 
off. It’s all over between yon and me, Mary. 
Do you understand?” savagely. 

“T understand.” 

“TI want no pity. I’ve had no disappoint- 
ment, unless you count the old Chiquita a loss— 
or the money. She was a trusty old ship; but 
even she played me false at the last. I'll never 
follow the water again.” 

She did not answer him—she was leaning for- 
ward with both hands on the table, looking into 
his averted face; there was a still, settled pur- 
pose in it, under all its white heats of pain or 
fury. 

She understood; her head pained, her eyes 
grew dark. She sobbed, dry, tearless sobs. 

“Ralph! Ralph!” 

Thought comes swiftly in such moments of 
life. She was older than Ralph; she had been 
a dull, freckled ,school-girl when he was but a 
child—a curly-headed, bright little fellow, with 
soiled face and apron. Many was the lie she 
had told for him; the whipping she had taken, 
while he stood silently by, and cried afterward 
over the welts on her hands. It had gone on 
so until now. But now—she could db nothing. 
He was hidden somewhere in the world, with 
his bright face and ready laugh; the same 
old fellow who stood in this very room, ‘a year 
ago, joking with Sherrard and the rest; and 
this was coming on him—and she could do no- 
thing! 

She had but one hope; Lamorce had loved 
her once. She touched his arm again. 

“Richard!” 

He turned as sharply as though he had read 
her thoughts. 

“Take your hand away! For God’s sake, 
don’t touch me again! I’m going now. I was 
a fool to risk this—it is more than I can bear. 
Take your hand away!” 

“Will you put me away from you? 
What are you going to do?” 

“I do put youaway. [know what is coming— 
it’s no fool’s play. I’ve no time for love-mak- 
ing; it’s not for such as me. I sicken when I 
remember that summer at the Headlands, and 
that last voyage. I’ve a long journey before 
me.” 

He pulled his broad hat over his forehead, 
and then stood holding it, and peering into her 


Me? 
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face. ‘‘I wonder,” he said, “what you will be 
when I come back?” bursting into a low, jeer- 
ing laugh, as he turned to the door—the laugh 
passing over his face like a spasm, leaving it 
hard and quiet. Mary did not move nor speak. 
When he opened the door, he turned and looked 
at her again, quite silent for a moment, There 
was a crowd on.the other side. Mrs. Sherrard 
thrust him aside, pushing her way in, nodding 
and smiling; George Sherrard’s wondering face 
was just behind. 

Lamorce bowed gravely to her and to them. 
Bat the ugly smile had came back on his face, 
and his teeth showed under his black mustache 
as he went out. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE’ DEN OF THE BOHEMIANS. 

Frank Busteep found Wharton when Sher- 
rard left ‘him; they both had been chums of 
Ralph Corson’s. 

“This way! George and I have been look- 
ing at a Magdalene in this corner—244 it is4 
merked, I want to see if you catch our idea 
about it: Out-of-the-way, you,see. It’s a poor 
thing, so far as execution goes.” 

It was poor enough—sketchy and weak; 
though scarcely the “daub” which Wharton 
pronounced it. Here and there a touch be- 
trayed power. It was, justly enough, so far as 
merit was concerned, put in the shade behind 
an immense landscape-frame. 

“What do you think of it, Wharton?” 

“It is Ralph Corson’s work,” lowering his 
voice, as he took his glass from his eyes. 

“Precisely,” eagerly. ‘So Sherrard and I 
concluded. There’s no mistaking that cloud- 
outline; nor the plastered umber, here. That’s 
Corson through and through. It’s as plain as 
if the R. C. was scrawled on it. How did the 
thing get here?” 

‘George and I went to ask, thinking it might 
be aclue. But all that Rivers knew was, that 
it was sent here by Strain, who had brought it 
from Europe with a lot of others. Better than 
this, I hope. He got it im Liverpool. It’s for 
sale, you see, But who is this woman? A 
model, do you think?” 

“I always thought there was a woman in the 
matter,” said Wharton, putting his glass away. 
‘Better keep Mary from this side of the room. 
She knows Ralph’s work as well as we do. It’s 
a wonderful face,” as they both stood looking at 
it. “Corson ought to do good work, this year, 
with such a study beside him. It is too guile- 





less for a Magdalene, though.” 


“‘Then you think ——” 

‘« Undoubtedly.” 

“No. In that case she must be some one 
that he took with him; and he could not insult 
the woman he wronged, by showing her to the 
public in that character. It would be brutal!” 
reddening. 

‘“‘For you or me, yes,” coolly. ‘But you 
don’t know Ralph Corson, or you would know 
that he would chuckle over that fancy as a 
lucky hit. The face is too peeuliar—too valu- 
able to artists for him not to use; and Corson 
would congratulate. himself that so apt a eha- 
racter came, as it were, ready-made, for her. 
Where is his sister?” 

**Gone. Sherrard went to take her out of the 
way. She’s terribly cut about Ralph. There’s 
no need to tell her this.” . 

“No. She ought to have been the man of 
that pair. There never was anything in Corson; 
I always said so.: I wonder he had backbone 
enough to carry him into this serape.” 

“He was a good fellow,” doubtfully. 

“Yes; so long as it was your colors that 
he followed. To-morrow,” significantly — 
‘‘Look, your picture has another admirer,” he 
whispered, nodding to a man who had come 
near them and stopped short—a short, thick-set 
man, with his hat on, pushed back off from his 
eyes. 

The two artists halted (for they had been 
turning away) to look at him. 

“By George! What a torso!’ whispered 
Busteed. ‘Eh, Wharton! that proves my 
theory, that strength shows better in absolute 
repose than in the most vehement action. 
There’s no measuring what that man could 
do,” beginning to declaim. ‘I see before me 
the Gladiator stand! His eyes are with his 
soul—and that is far away. There are his 
young barbarians’ fe 

“Hush, Frank! You misquote; and be- 
sides—look at that fellow! Do you see his 
face? I doubt if your Gladiators, butchered 
to make a Roman holiday, bore such marks of 
maltreatment by the world. What ails him?” 

Busteed turned, gave a sudden exclamation, 
made a hasty step forward, and stopped, struck, 
looking down at Lamorce, who did not see 
nor hear him. His back was leaning against 
a bench, and his half-shut eyes were fixed on 
the picture. 

Frank touched his hand. ‘‘Wharton, the man 
is dying!” 

Wharton did not move. He waited a moment, 
looking keenly in Lamorce’s face, then he drew 
Busteed off. 
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“Come away! He will be himself in a mo- 
ment, and then he will not thank you for your 
help. Come off, Busteed.” 

They stood near him, however, until they 
saw him move, talking indifferently, that they 
might not appear to be observing him. 

“Where are you for, to-night, Wharton?” 
said Busteed, when they were going. 

*Pfaff’s. Come. He knew that woman,” as 
they went out of the hall. 

There were but one or two scattered visitors 
in the room; and they were hurrying out, for 
the gas was being lowered, preparatory to 
closing forthe night. None of them observed 
Lamorce in his dark corner, as he went up 
closer to the picture, until his breath almost 
touched it. He wiped one or two flecks of foam 
away that had oozed out on his mouth, drew 
his breath heavily a few times; then he set- 
tled his hat over his face, and taking out a pen- 
knife, ripped the picture from its frame; and 
rolling it up, thrust it into his pocket. It 
was but a small cabinet half-length. Then 
he turned, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
went out into the little office, where one or 
two of the employees of the Academy were gos- 
siping. 

“There is a picture yonder, a—— _ It is the 
picture of a woman. I want to know the name 
of the man who painted it.” 

The clerk smiled superciliously. ‘You must 
be more definite. There are really quite a 
number of women have their pictures yonder.” 

“A portrait, sir?” another man asked, re- 
spectfully. 

Lamorce had not heeded the impertinence of 
the boy—looking at him with a grave, uncon- 
scious inquiry, but he turned his head uneasily 
at the question. 

“Tt hangs on the west wall.” 

This second man who had spoken, turned 
over a catalogue rapidly, and held it to him 
open at a certain page. 

Lamorce glanced at it—‘+244,” he said, with- 
out naming it. ‘‘Who made a show of that 
picture?” 

The man glanced at him over his spectacles, 
and then back to the catalogue. 

“Neither the artist’s name nor residence 
are given, you perceive. The picture is ex- 
hibited by Mr. Strain—a man who does a toler- 
able large business in such things. It is for 
sale.”’ © 

“Sale? I—— What is it worth to this man 
Strain?” 

The man pointed to the price affixed to the 
name in the list. Lamorce took out a leather- 





wallet and chose some notes. They noticed 
that his fingers shook so that he hardly could 
replace the wallet in his breast. 

‘‘When he comes, give him these. 
that picture.” 

“This is very irregular,” pushing back the 
money. ‘I am not empowerd to transact busi- 
ness for Mr. Strain. You can have an inter- 
view to-morrow.” 

But Lamorce was going toward the door, with 
his usual set, preoccupied face. “It is all right, 
gentlemen,” he said, abruptly. ‘Good-night,” 
lifting his hat, and went out, leaving them 
staring after him. 

An hour after, Wharton and Busteed had 
taken their places about the table at ‘‘Pfaff’s,” 
a Dutch cellar-restaurant, near the corner of 
Broadway and Bleecker streets, made famous, 
then and now, as the rendezvous of New York 
wits, who were Bohemians, as well as many Bo- 
hemians who were not wits. 

The inner court of this temple was the part 
of the cellar which ran under the pavement—a 
small plastered room, with a few French prints 
on the wall, wine-barrels and bottles ranged on 
the sides. About a pine-table in the midst sat 
the two artists, and a half-dozen others, scarcely 
heeding their full glasses in their eager conver- 
sation. The door into the outer room opened, 
giving a glimpse of similar tables, about which 
were gathered some quiet Dutch workmen, eat- 
ing their smoked wurst and Schweitzer kase. 

**Who comes there?” challenged Busteed. 

“Only Jacob. Be quiet, Frank! Let me ex- 
plain.” 

‘‘Wharton!” Busteed’s warning-whisper had 
made all the men turn to the burly figure that 
stood in the door-way, looking gravely from 
one to the other. When he saw their faces, he 
came straight to Wharton, addressing him as if 
there were no other in the room—opening & 
roll of canvas, which he took from his pocket 
and laid on the table. ¥ 

“I saw you an hour ago, at the Academy, 
looking at this picture.” 

Wharton looked up at the yellow, haggard 
face scrutinizingly. 

**Yes, I saw it there,” he said. 

“T heard you talking of it, with your friend 
here, before—before I saw who it was. I in- 
ferred from your words that you could tell me 
something——-” His breath came quick and 
hot as he waited, one hand on the table, for- 
getting to finish his question. 

Wharton was an older man than those around 
him, and had given and taken some hard blows 
in life. He had risen with a certain air of 
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respect, and stoo@€looking at Lamorce with a 
gtave concern in his face. 

“I think I understand. The-picture is a por- 
trait, and you wish to trace——” 

Lamorce threw one hand up violently; Whar- 
ton checked the word on his lips. In a mo- 
ment he said, with a terrible effort at compo- 
sure, 

“Not her—— It is not—— You mistake me. 
It is not the woman I want. But I thought who- 
ever painted that face had some interest in it, 
and—— Do you know where this—this man 
is?” he cried, lifting the picture suddenly in 
his trembling hands, and turning to Wharton 
a face which made him recoil. Busteed and 
one or two others rose hastily. The men stood 
silent, Lamorce looked at them, his eyes slowly 
gathering reason again. 

‘Pardon me,” passing his hand over his fore- 
head; ‘I am not well, sir. My head pains me. 
But I think you said you knew who painted 
this. Can you help me? It is a year since 


then ; 
The men exchanged glances. 
“TI know nothing of the picture, except that 
it was brought by an importer, Strain, from 
Liverpool,” said Wharton, quietly. 


“Nothing 
more.” 

Lamorce looked at, him keenly; but the eyes 
meeting his were better trained than his own— 
they were calm and steady. 

“TI believe you,” rolling up the picture. ‘In 
Liverpool? I will find him,” slowly; then, with 
his queer sailor’s bow to them, he went straight 
to the door, turning as he put his hand on the 
knob, ‘‘I will find him,” he said, again. 

“God forbid!” muttered Busteed. 

But the men, for some reason or other, were 
strangely silent; and the matter was dropped. 

Lamorce went down Bleecker street with his 
usual slow, steady pace. It had been raining 
in the first part of the night, and the streets 
were heaped with slush, the gutters full of 
muddy water; but overhead, the stars shone 
clearly in the dark-blue patch of sky visible 
between the houses. 

It was growing late into the night; omni- 
buses and hacks still jostled each other; but 
there were few passengers on the pave—few 
men, and no women, excepting thost from whom 
Lamorce turned his head sharply away. Two 
of them followed him, gaining on him at inter- 
vals, and stopping to look in at a shop-window, 
watching him furtively until he had passed; 
their voices, the very echo of their steps mad- 
dened him; or, rather, the thought, that they 
dragged eut and made real as nothing else 





eould do. He stopped where a street-lamp 
threw a eircle of greasy light on the wet brick 
of the pavement, and the bubbles of the gutter 
running by, his eyes had the look of a beast at 
bay. He drew out the canvas, looked at the 
women who stood laughing near by, and then 
at the face of the picture. 

She was like these! Like these! 

God knows why to the stupid, affectionate 
heart of the poor fellow should have come just 
then the remembrance of certain birth and 
feast-days, which their father had kept for him 
and his sister when they were children; of one 
of these days, when Berenice went into the 
breakers for the first time, and how the ner- 
yous, -white-haired little Frenchman put her 
into Dick’s arms, a great lubberly boy of twelve, 
to bathe her, and paced the shore, half laugh- 
ing, shrilly cheering him. ‘He would not touch 
her himself, though I saw the tears in his eyes 
as he took her; he wanted to make me feel she 
had nobody but me. He knew the end was 
near,” thought Dick. It had been but a week 
or two before the old man died. 

Just in that moment’s glance of her face, too, 
came back the time, soon after that, when 
Berenice would always bring his dinner out to 
the inlet where he was crabbing; her daily 
walk through the hot sun; how she would stand 
watching him; her little brown print dress, the 
broad-brimmed straw hat, the curly tangles be- 
neath; her mysterious peeps into the basket 
she carried; her little jokes, at which they 
both laughed, but which would have told 
stranger that she was a silly, weak child, whe 
had no world beyond this brother Dick, but 
pure—pure as the white sea-foam in the sun 
yonder. 

He used to pick her and her basket up, when 
their lunch was over, and run home with her 
on his shoulder, playing camel, she with her 
hand holding in his stiff hair. He could feel 
her light weight on his shoulder now, her kiss 
on his hot forehead when he knelt, camel- 
fashion, for her to jump off—the same coaxing 
look was in the picture. 

“Berry! Berry!” 

He held the face suddenly up to his own, the 
cheek to his cheek. Then he took it down, and 
tore the picture into ragged strips, throwing 
them into the slimy filth of the gutter. A sound 
came out of his mouth as he did it that was 
neither a word nor a ery; the women at the 
shop-window came near him, hearing it. for it 
had driven the laugh from their mouths, and the 
blood back to their hearts, which, foul or not, 
were still women’s, and kindly; but he passed 
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oes by—they stood looking after him with 
faces full of trouble. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HUNTER AND HUNTED. 


Durrxa the spring and summer of 185—, 
among the odd figures haunting the public 
studios and picture galleries of Germany and 
upper Italy, there was one which grew to be 
familiar to the drove of tourists following each 
other, week after week, over the same beaten 
routes—a short, thick-set, middle-aged man, 
dressed in old-fashioned brown clothes, with 
coarse, iron-gray hair, and whiskers framing a 
pale, high-featured face—a face which, whether 
alone or in @ crowd, was always alike grave, 
watchful, inscrutable. 

An English party, who had encountered him 
that summer in Vienna, and at one or two 
halting places in the Alps, stumbled against 
him, one June morning, in a picture-shop on 
the Boulevards, the same wide, black-rimmed 
hat thrust on the back of his head, his un- 
gloved, muscular hands clasped behind him, 
looking over their heads at the rows of land- 
scapes and heads on the wall, as indifferent to 
their presence as if they had been beetles 
crawling at his feet. 

The ladies of the party looked after him as 
he went out of the shop. 

“A eonnoisseur in search of the pictures of 
some one artist,” said the matron to her daugh- 
ter; “or an agent, buying for some society.” 

Two young men, who were with them, ex- 
changed glances, and laughed; the old lady’s 
shrewd eyes saw them. 

“Who is the man, Alfred? 
I perceive.” 

“Lewis and I met him, three or four years 
ago, at Gibraltar—Lamorce is his name. He 
used to turn up wherever, in Europe, there was 
& fight coming off. He scented the battle as 
far off as the war-horse in Job.” 

“I sec; a mercenary—a free companion?” 

“Nothing of the sort, mother. He took no 
pay, Dick Lamorce. But, assuredly, he is no 
connoisseur in pictures.” 

“No?” said the old lady, closing her eye- 
glass. ‘And yet there is that in his face that 
would make him keenly feel a picture, or 
music.” 

Mrs. Carr swung off easily into her favorite 
employment of guessing at character—and the 
young men, who knew her weakness, indulged 
her init. After they went out, they started in 
pursuit of Dick Lamoree,. with whom their 
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acquaintance had been more @§imate and con- 
tinued than they cared to tell the women. 

But Lamorce kept out of sight of all old com- 
rades. A year and a half had passed since his 
search began—so far it had been a vague wan- 
dering without clues. 

A short stay in Liverpool had convinced him 
that his chase there was blocked; the Magda- 
len had, most probably, been brought there to 
some of the auctions held by second-rate pic- 
ture-traders. It was most unlikely that the 
fugitives would choose that gity as a residence; 
as, if they had crossed the sea at all, he judged, 
and so far rightly, the man’s purpose was at: 
once ‘to follow his art, and live more cheaply 
than at home. So far Lamorce was correct; 
but he forgot that this man had every reason 
to conceal his retreat from him. While he, 
therefore, took the larger routes of travel, halt- 
ing only at each city renowned for its attrac- 
tion, either to artists, or picture-buyers, Corson 
was following the obscure and remote roads from 
Italy to France, and thence down into Spain. 

He was safe there, he thought. He had 
thoroughly muddied the water behind him, like 
the cuttle-fish, before they began their flight. 
And yet—what if this Lamorce (who, se far as 
he could find out, was a half devil, half woman) 
should follow, or trace them? Whenever this 
fancy crossed Ralph Corson’s brain, he pro- 
posed to Berry that they should: “pull up their 
stakes and move on;” and as the pulling up 
stakes consisted in his reaching the next rail- 
road station with as many bills unpaid as pos- 
sible, it was in the end not an unpleasant, nor 
unprofitable spur to his intent. He changed 
his name when they first landed at Calais; 
changed it again when these hotel bills in- 
creased in number and extent; the danger, the 
uncertainty, gave a pungent flavor to their life, 
which Ralph Corson enjoyed to the full. 

The principal obstacle to Lamorce’s success, 
in his search, was that he depended wholly on 
chance. He employed no aid of friend or police; 
it was his work, no other hand should share it. 
He well knew that a woman like Berenice, once 
seen in a community of artists, would be re- 
membered as a perfect type of her peculiar 
order of face. He found in Rome, in the shop 
of a cameo-cutter, a head of a water-bearer 
carved in miniature. It was his sister’s face, 
the coil of wavy hair high on the head; the 
escaping.rings of curl on the neck below; the 
sensitive, irritable mouth; the dilated nostril; 
the droop in the eyelid, seen only in profile, 
which gave to the eye its strange look of fore- 
boding,. 
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He put the pilide of the cameo in the man’s 
hand. “It was an English signora,” the fellow 
volunteered, ‘‘beautiful as the blessed saints— 
saint Ursula, or any of her eleven thousand 
virgins. The signora had been used to pass 
his door, and the picture had cut itself. She 
passed no more. She had left Rome.” ; 

The man wrung his hands a moment after, 
when the signor, stepping from the shop, let 
the cameo fall on. the flags, and it shivered to 
pieces; he gritted his teeth, flung the money 
down. “It was leis darling—the child of a 
moment of sunshine! The stupidity, the awk- 
wardness of these English!” 

For the cameo, by-the-way, Lamorce had 
given his last scudi. He would have wanted for 
bread that spring, if it had not been that Sir 
Foster Pitt was in Rome, and meeting him acci- 
dentally one day, recalled a debt contracted 
two or three years ago, and paid it. 

The young Englishman, Carr, and his cousin, 
when they encountered him again in Paris, 
soon noted that Lamorce had now no money to 
fling away, with a recklessness that used to 
savor strongly of the savage. The clothes he 
wore, clean and well-brushed, were scuffed 
and shining at the elbows and knees. The 
shirt, though white as a Paris laundress could 
‘make it, was miserably coarse and thin— 
watch, diamond-solitaire, and studs, all had 
disappeared. 

The young men did not find the flavor in their 
intercourse with him now which it had once. 
Lamorce had seen the undercurrents of life, 
which to the decorous level on which they 
stood, was terra incognita, full of mysterious 
charms. He had been used to bring to their 
mess-dinners, at Gibraltar, a character for 
knight-errantry, a keen humor, and relish for 
a joke—and under all, a credulous sif¥plicity 
which broke out, now and then, like the natural 
flavor of good meat, through the sauces of 
French cookery. No man in the motley crowd 
there had been used to be followed by the hordes 
of would-be imitators, whom Lamorce always 
nad found among young men. There had been 
something kindling, contagious, in his generous 
bravery, his zest for adventure—an hour’s talk 
to him was like drinking a goblet of beaded 
Valdepenas. * 

There was a difference now; Carr and Ship- 
ley saw it. His jests had turned into gibes— 
the whole man had coarsened and vulgared 
down, as men do who trust in nothing. 

The Englishmen were young, manly fellows, 
with a good deal of fresh regard for men and 
love for women about them. They cooled and 





drew off from Lamorce, with this perpetual 
bitter drop oozing out into words. 

The last time was, once, as the three were 
strolling along ong of the quieter streets open- 
ing off the Rue Rivoli, a carriage passed, out 
of which looked one or two girl’s fair faces, 
Lamorce’s sneer was ready—so pungent this 
time, ‘and vile, that Carr’s cheek flamed hotly 
above his boyish beard. 

‘The world is not a place for me, Mr. La- 
morce,” he stammered; “where none of the 
men are honest, and none of the women vir. 
tuous! I have a mother and sisters.” After 
which, the two boys soon left him on some pre- 
tence or other. 

“He must have lived the life of a brute,” 
said Shipley, in a heat; for there was a curate’s 
daughter, near Manchester, who stood type of 
all women for him. 

**T don’t know, Ship’—Carr had been un- 
usually grave mm the last few minutes. “You 
did not see his face when I spoke of our home- 
folks. Poor old Dick! I wonder what has come 
to him?” 

They deserted him after that; but Lamorce 
did not miss them. The points in Europe in 
which he halted, were all part of his old tramp- 
ing-ground; but he had almost forgotten that 
old life. He neither drank nor gambled, but he 
ceased from both, unconsciously. A man, con- 
sumed with inward fever, shuns, instinctively, 
outside fires. 


. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FACE TO FACE. 

As spring lenghtened into summer, without 
hint of pursuit, Corson began to shake off some 
of his fears, and to venture out into the more 
frequented routes of travel. They were then 
in Andalusia. When they came to Seville, they 
loitered, week after week, until the brazen skies 
began to threaten November rains. Why they 
loitered, Berenice wondered, but without Guery. 


The few rough sketches were yet unsold, which | 


Ralph had found time to make, between smok- 
ing and tinkling his guitar, by the fountain in 
the court-yard, or strutting in the evenings 0B 
the Alameda. Their only friend (a German, 
who had joined them in traveling once oF 
twice) had gone to one of the copper-mines # 
Rio Tinto, in which he owned a share, making 
his house, in the parish San Vicente, their 
own during the summer and fall, according ' 
Spanish words, but seldom Spanish customs. 
Why Ralph Corson stayed, would have been 
plain enough to any eyes but those of this 
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woman, who never gave him credit for any 
reasons below the heroic. The life suited hin— 
the lazy lounge through the labyrinth of cool, 
dark, Moorish-built streets; the daily stroll to 
the cathedral, where the outside heat was for- 
gotten on the vast and gorgeous gloom of the 
lateral chapels, the chequered-marble under 
foot, and the comedy of assignation easily read 
by a practiced eye among the kneeling and 
whispering groups. He liked the fruity wines; 
the light, meatless meals; the grave courtesy 
of the people with whom they traded—for so- 
ciety they had none. The nights preceding 
the autumn rains were unwholesome; but it 
was Berenice who felt this most in her weak 
chest; and Corson cared but little if the air of 
the Plaza was raw and damp, when he walked 
at her side in the evening, so long as no majo, 
whom they met, carried his many-colored capa 
with so jaunty a grace, as he fancied his own 
velvet-banded blue one bore. 

One morning, near the close of October, 
Ralph Corson’s content, and sense of pleasant 
titillation to his nerves, reached its height, in 
the thin, rarefied air—the sunshine flecking 
the open inner-court, where they sat.. He was 


stretched at his ease on the bench near the 


fountain; he looked at the glittering spray, 
making rainbows in the light; at the nod- 
ding blossoms, jeweling the moss under foot; 
at Berenice, sitting opposite—surely his eup 
brimmed over! 

“Why cannot you be at ease? Where are 
you going?” he said, testily, as she rose. “You 
destroy the effect of the light and shade upon 
your head—it is very valuable to me.” 

She sat down, and remained, patiently look- 
ing into the water, while he rolled his cigarito 
tighter and lay back, surveying her at leisure. 
He had chosen her mantilla himself—black, 
glossless silk, edged with lace. It hung from 
4 high comb at the back of her-head, shadow- 
ing the purely-cut face from which the rose- 
tints had nearly faded—the clear, blue eyes, 
and fleecy rings of golden-hair creeping out 
from the veil, giving a look of youth and deli- 
tate charm, which the coarse, black bands of 
the Sevillian women banished. Still 

“This is a woman—not the child I brought 
away,” he thought, discontentedly, as he had 
thought often lately. But when she rose at 
last, and crossed the court, he watched her 
altered figure with a sharp, uneasy pain. 

“You were going out to walk, Berenice?” 

“Yes, Ralph,” with a deprecating look. 
“The air stifles me here.” 

“Go, then, my darling; but bring back some 





light in your eyes. Borrow some from these 
lustrous, dewy-orbed signoras,” with a pro- 
longed puff of smoke and admiration. ‘Your 
face is sad, lately, my own,” caressing one of 
her hands. ‘It is the only bar to my enjoy- 
ment, the mote in my sunshine.” 

The hand grew colder in his. “I am sorry, 
Ralph,” she only said; and drawing it away, 
arranged his luncheon on the little table which 
the servant brought in, and then went out. 

Ralph Corson was not willfully selfish; he 
looked after her with a sharp, dread gnawing 
at his consciousness, which he had long tried 
to smother down. He got up and paced about. 

“It’s this cursed climate! Winter-winds in 
a scorching heat! That, and I wonder if 
the child vexes herself still, because we’ve had 
no priest chattering over us? If I thought it 
yet troubled her, I-would not care to give up 
my principles, and acknowledge that most un- 
just of all bonds—marriage.” 

Corson paced about until he grew hot and 
tired. He had tried not to notice Berry’s 
sunken cheeks, and the hungry, watchful look 
with which she followed him. To-day, how- 
ever, he could no longer thrust the thought 
aside. In half an hour he had decided that 
they would be married the next day; in another 
half-hour that it would be difficult to manage 
it in Seville; in another that it would be almost 
impossible in Spain, at all. 

The Cathclic ceremony was hedged about 
with so many restrictions, even if he would 
submit to take part in it. And they were liv- 
ing under an assumed name, and any attempt 
to regain their own, would draw on them the 
attention of the police—and, it was more than 
probable, he overrated Berenice’s feeling on 
the subject, etc., etc.; he was quite sure he 
suffered, to-day, enough for both. He was tired 
and hot, as we said—his head ached, and he was 
hungry. So, feeling all this accumulation of 
trouble to be a sacrifice on his part to Berry’s 
bigoted ideas, he pushed it all from him, and 
turned to the table with a keen relish for his 
olla, and salad, and the rich brown wine of 
Xeres in its daintily-cut flagon. 

Berenice, meanwhile, went aimlessly along 
the narrow, tortuous streets. Whatever trou- 
ble or pain sh¢ hid before Ralph, now breathed 
out strong and alive in the fresh air. Her 
breath came hard and hot; her eyes throbbed; 
her knees trembled with pain and the confu- 
sion in her brain. She covered her face closely 
with the mantilla, noting with keen suspicion 
the glances by which she was followed, and 


mistaking the cause. 
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«They know me for what I am,” she thought. 

-It had been no pleasure to Berenice to wan- 
der through these far outskirts of the world, as 
they seemed to her; she had neither education, 
nor alertness of intellect sufficient to gather the 
amusement for each day out of the novelty; 
she only knew that nothing was left to her but 
Ralph, and that these glimpses of a strange life 
drew him away from her day by day. Besides, 
they bewildered her; the little drama of love 
and suffering, in which she was chief actor, 
was played in a world strange to her as that 
one after death could ever be. 

The morning wore on into noon. The high 
Moorish houses, with their quaint carvings, 
and prison-barred windows, were like rows of 
hard, unpitying faces, which ranged them- 
selves before her with watchful eyes. The 
foreign garbs, and stranger forms that hurried 
past her; troops of black-robed senors, parti- 
colored costumed priests, gipsies, majos; the 
mysterious, veiled women’s figures dimly seen 
in the dusky balconies; the shrill cries, the 
plaintive seguidillas heard from the inner 
courts; the patch of solid, brazen sky above, 
so different from the free texture of sea-air 
and floating clouds about the Jersey Head- 
lands—all these things, unconsciously, numbed 
her senses and sharpened her pain. 

She turned into the open doors of a chureh, 
whose shadowy portal offered concealment, and 
searcely glancing up, knelt down in a dark re- 
cess near the door by which she had entered, 
hiding her face in her hands for a long time. 
God only knows what remorse or loneliness 
were in the child’s brain—for Berenice in many 
points was, and would always be, childish. She 
shed few tears, however, but they were hot and 
bitter. When she raised her head, she became 
conscious, for the first time, of the unusual 
obscurity of the church. It was darkened arti- 
ficially; lighted again only by a single, lamp, 
which burned near a narrow pulpit-box, such 
as are in use in Spain, and into which a priest 
had just mounted to speak. 

Its rays fell direct upon a picture of the in- 
fant Saviour above her. One of Murillo’s—a 
brown, chubby, clear-eyed peasant baby, such 
as could be seen tumbling about the hut doors 
on the olive-farms, rather than’ a resemblance 
to any ideal of the Divine Child. But when 
this girl’s eyes fell on it, she stood up with a 
smothered sigh; she put out her hands as if 
they would have touched the dimpled, tawny 
flesh with hungry caresses; there were some 
women kneeling around her, middle-aged and 
coarsely dressed; some of whom glanced curi- 





mre 


ously at her from under their mantillas. She 
returned the looks with one more pathetic than 
any word. They were all mothers, perhaps— 
there had been pride and rejoicing over their 
baby’s cradles; while over hers some day_— 
God help her! She sank again on the damp 
stone floor. While she groveled there in 
shame and loathing of herself, somehow the 
thought came to her, what if she had married 
as other women do? Of the look which would 
have come on Dick Lamorce’s face at the sight 
of her baby. Then she raised her head, and 
the tears dried on her cheeks—the dear, kind 
old brotherly face! It lay dead now in the sea, 
below the tide off the Headlands—the Head- 
lands, the home which neither of them should 
ever enter again! She was glad he was dead; 
she thanked God that the ‘“‘Chiquita” had gone 
down before he could know that she was what 
she was. 

For Corson, guessing at the homesickness in 
her heart, and her intolerable longing for her 
brother, had vamped up this story of his death. 
Nothing would destroy her love for him but 
the knowledge of its utter hopelessness, he 
reasoned, 

They sang portions of some of those wailing 
psalms of the old king, who sinned and re- 
pented with such terrible sincerity and strength. 
Now there was depth and force enough in that 
passionate cry to bear the need of all humanity 
up to God. As for the poor Jersey girl, her 
sin, her dead brother, the abhorrent face with 
which the world would welcome her unborn 
baby, came sharply in it to her, terrible and 
real. 

Berenice had been taught Spanish and French 
by her father: she comprehended the sermon, 
therefore, enough to know that it was aimed 
directly at the sin of which she had been guilty. 
When she heard that, it seemed to her as if 
God’s wrath spoke to-day audibly to her. She 
got up, looking out of her dark corner at the 
priest, who stood a motionless, stitf, black 
column in his box, his skinny, yellow face 
coming off the top as a mummy from its 
swathes; the small, restless eyes, the only part 
of him that moved. He was a member of that 
Viennoise order, who fill the same place, in the 
Catholic church, which mission preachers do 
in the Protestant. There was a certain live 
meaning in his words, which rarely belongs t 
the harangues of his sect; less than the usual 
levitical authority, perhaps, but a something 
that cried to the woman, “I, too! My sin is 
your sin, and my God can be your God!” 

If there were any logic, or beauty, or farther 
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meaning than that in his sermon, she heard 
nothing of it. 

When the sound of his words stopped, and 
priest and people, dropping on their knees, fell 
into a low mumble of prayer, she pulled up her 
mantle, and went out of the church, stopping 
“short on the crowded street. Down this narrow 
Jane was the path to the parish San Vicente; 
back to Ralph—back to sin—to God’s curse; 
and, what was, perhaps, more real to her, back 
to meet the dead, angry face of her brother, 
whom, perhaps, in her soul, was dearer to her 
than her lover, or her God. 

On the other side lay the great world, alien 
and hard; she was sick and penniless. What 
was Ralph Corson’s mistress to these proud 
Spaniards? She went rapidly down the street 
for a few steps; then, her strength suddenly 
failing, she staggered and sat down on a low, 
stone step, above which was a wicket-door, 
opening into a massive pile of stone buildings, 
more resembling a jail than those on either 
side. 

When her momentary stupor was over, on 
looking up she caught sight of the words carved 
above the door, ‘‘When my father and mother 
forsake me, then the Lord relieves me.” 

A bitter smile as ever rested on Dick La- 
morce’s face crossed his sister’s. ‘ ‘Father, 
mother, and God?’ For me, I have nothing 
but Ralph.” 

At that moment a wailing cry sounded quite 
near her, and a filthy woman, carrying an in- 
fant, wrapped closely in her coarse serge manto, 
brushed past and tapped at the wicket. It 
opened, and a priest’s face appeared—a face 
composed of sly eyes leering from baggy lap- 
pings of fat. A few quick whispers were ex- 
changed, and the infant was passed through 
he opening. Berenice, who had dully watched 
them, stepped forward, moved by a sudden im- 
pulse, and put her hand on the edge of the 
portal, 

“This is the Cuna?” 

“Yes, my daughter,” with a glance of the 
leaden eyes, which swept over her from head 
to foot, and rested on her face utterly void of 
expression. 

“I wish to see the children.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and then 
the door was opened. She did not go in— 
Waited, trying to collect herself. What was 
it she had asked to see? Children, such as her 
own would be? 

“I want to know what God does for those 
who have no rightful father and mother?” she 
‘aid, passing him. Either the priest did not 





hear, or was slow to comprehend—he stepped 
aside in silence. We need not tell you what 
she saw there. Any traveler in Spain knows 
what the foundling hospitals are; the gaudy 
costliness of the buildings; the hordes of miser- 
able, half-naked children, with swollen faces 
and dwarfed limbs, literally starving to death. 
One saloon, through which she passed, had the 
bare floor covered with mattresses, on which 
were crowded infants with every form of dis-' 
ease, and from each came the incessant puling 
ery of great hunger. < 

She went through the wards without a word, 
without a tear. To her mind each one of these 
dying wretches was her own child, which would 
be born, as they had been, in shame. She had 
no thought of anger for the crielty of which 
these were but signs; it was the judgment of 
the world upon her sin—a severe, but righteous 
judgment. 

As she walked from one stench-laden room 
to another, her mantilla fell back, leaving her 
head, with its light halo of golden hair, un- 
covered. Her face, so colorless and delicate, 
that it seemed incredible that human blood 
flowed in her veins; her blue eyes were dilated; 
and her lip tremulous with an awful trouble 
and pity. 

Some of the superstitious nurses, gossip- 
ing in squalid groups about the floor, shrank 
back, erossing themselves, and muttering. This 
strange beauty and coloring; this passion and 
pain at the sight of their commonplace work, 
must belong to the woman who was the only 
God they knew. They followed her at a dis- 
tance; but she did not see nor hear them. 
When she reached the portal again, they made 
way for her to pass out unquestioned. The 
sun had gone down, and threw heavy shadows 
over the street, which is, in fact, but dimly 
lighted at noonday. Outside she saw Ralph, 
waiting, an unlighted cigarito in hand. 

“T thought it was your step! Isaw you pass 
in from the end of the casa,’”’ his handsome face 
brightening. 

She put her hand on his arm, and turned to 
an open window, in the balcony of which, gap- 
ing down on them, were some of the foundlings 
who had escaped starvation in infancy, to reach 
existence in boyhood of half clothed, half sa- 
vage idiocy. 

Corson looked in astonishment from them to 
her horror-struck face. 

‘‘Ralph, must our child be as these are?” 

The words came in a whisper, and that was 
forced from her mouth. It was the first time 
she had spoken to him of the child that was 
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coming to them. He laughed a constrained, 
sharp laugh. 

“Come home, my darling. I did not know 
you were brooding over such miserable fancies. 
No wonder your thoughts are unhealthy and 
morbid. Come home, Berenice.” 

She hung back. ‘They are all the children 
of shame; that is the way the world receives 
them.” 

Corson’s smooth, shining forehead had a 
wrinkle on it, his eyes’ a flash of transient 
anger. 

“Come home, Berenice,” his voice grating; 
“this is no place for such a discussion.”” When 
they had left the Calle de la Cuna, however, 
and entered a lonely lane of a by-street, be- 
tween towering walls of stone, he said, vehe- 
mently, 

“Why, in God’s name, are you digging out 
this trouble for now, Berry? I’ve just begun 
to breathe. I’ve been flying for life for two 


years, hunted, hounded like any beast of prey; 
and now, as I was beginning to taste life again 
freely, you come to me with this late repent- 
ance.” 

He glanced sideways at her. 


She seemed to 
shrink, cowed into a less space as she walked 
by his side; her lips moved, but uttered no 
sound. He went on, lashing himself into rage, 
finding there would be no opposition. 

“Don’t say ‘I am sorry, Ralph,’ or look as if 
I was treating you like a brute! God knows I 
like to be cheerful myself, and keep people 
about me happy—it’s my nature. Mary could 
tell you that; but she was as perverse as you 
are. I worked and slaved for her for eight 
years, and she never was contented, because 
she had some whim in her brain about genius, 
which she wanted developed in me. The devil! 
I syppose it wasn’t there—I don’t know. As 
for you, Berenice, you know whether I’ve loved 
you. Whether I’ve tried to make your life 
happy. Whether I have not given up every- 
thing for you. Whether I have not lived for 
two years in dread of death every day.” 

He saw her glance quickly from side to side, 
as if in search of some chance of escape, her 
whole body shaken with deep, tearless sobs. 
It was a curious sign of emotion, which had 
always puzzled him, for he had never seen it 
in any one else, and it somehow gave him the 
idea of incipient madness. There was a vague 
memory of -an old story about the Lamorces in 
his mind, which made this idea peculiarly dis- 
tasteful. 

“Now, Berenice, be calm. You know, my 
darling, there is nothing so unhinges me as a 





weman’s tears. Besides, what have you to weep 
for? Our child,” without noticing her quick 
shiver, “‘ will only strengthen the bond between 
us. It shall be beautiful as its mother, and— 
and—loving as itsfather. To be sure, you will 
be awkward about taking care of it at first, and 
I don’t know how on earth we’re to manage 
with a puling baby in traveling; but——” And 
so on, and on, while her head sank lower on 
her breast, tightly muffled in the mantilla. 

Corson had a habit of falling into long, 
droning currents of talk, monotonous as a bee’s 
hum on a hot afternoon. Berenice spoke, as 
did all the Lamorces, in short, terse, clear 
sentences. To be sure, there was but little 
thought or opinion in them; but when they 
embodied an ‘‘I will,” it stood firm. 

They passed rapidly down through the 
gathering twilight, jostling here and there a 
caballero, wrapped in his cloak, and leaning 
against some balcony within which a veiled 
figure listened to his whispers. There was a 
lisp and murmur of dropping fountains, a far- 
off tinkling of guitars, the solid blue sky of An- 
dalusia bending over the narrow strect-walls. 
It was all indescribably lonely and alien, ard 
unpitying, to the weak country girl; and Ralph 
Corson’s talk, whatever we might have thought 
of it, was the essence of all music and love to 
her. Yet she drew her breath more and more 
quickly, as she listened, and slowly widened 
the distance between them. 

When they came to the little walled door 
which admitted them to their own house, she 
put her hand on his, as he lifted it to call the 
porter. 

“One word, Ralph. I shall never enter that 
door, but as your wife.” She hurried on, see 
ing the quick, terrible change on his face; for 
Corson never had been driven, though any one 
who chose to beckon, had led him. 

“I have sinned—I knew it was sin.” She 
stood with her head down, her hands clasped 
and raised, 

«Your repentance came late,” coolly. 

She raised her head, and looked at him. 

“I loyed you! I loved you!” 

“Your love has ceased, then?” biting his 
thick, white finger where his hand laid over 
his mouth. ‘You had no thought of the sin in 
those first happy days.” 

When she did not answer, he turned to her. 
They were in the shadow of the deep-vaulted 
door, but a light from the swinging curtain 
above fell on her. She was leaning from sheer 
weakness against the wall, her eyes fixed om 
his face. Her figure, the look, brought home to 
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him, as he never had felt it before; how childish 
she had been, and the ill he had wrought on 
her. Something, too, in the compelling passion 
and resolve of the child-like face, startled Ralph 
Corson into transient manhood—the man he 
had known himself at one or two supreme mo- 
ments of life; as he hoped to be at the moment 
when death should claim him. 

“What would you say to me, Berenice?” 
taking her hand. ‘What is this new ghost you 
have raised to frighten us?” 

“It is not new. There was not one of those 
first happy days, in which I did not think of 
what a wretched, foul girl I had become, and 
of the look with which Dick would meet me— 
if Dick were still alive. And of my Saviour— 
I used to think I loved Him,” putting both 
hands to her head. ‘But I only loved you, 
Ralph.” 

After a long pause, she went on: ‘I’ve tried 
to be afraid of death, or of hell, beyond; but I 
could not forget that I should be with you 
always. It did not matter much where. So it 
has gone on for two years. It would be always 
the same.” 

“Yet, to-night you leave me?” 


As if his words had stung her to the quick, 
she turned on him, her voice shrill and stam- 


mering. ‘‘It was I who suffered before—ZJ did 
not care what the world said—J did not care 
what God thought. But now it is my child.” 

A curious look flashed over Corson’s face. 
There was scorn in it, and curiosity, and a 
something which it was impossible to define. 

“I did not know you thought of the child,” 
dryly. 

She drew her arms suddenly up to her breast, 
her eyes flashing. Corson knew then, as no 
words could have told him, how the thought 
had hourly rooted itself into her life. 

“I have planned it all out until she shall be 
& woman,” she said, lowering her voice. ‘“I 
had an unhealthy life at home—she shall not 
have a life such as I had. No, she shall not! 
I cannot govern her, and direct as another 
mother might. All I can do is to show her 
what I might have been, if my youth had been 
as cheerful and pure as hers will be. I'd like 
her to think of me when I'm dead. ‘She would 
have been different, if she had been given a 
chance. But she loved me!’ No one ever will 
love my child as her mother.” 

He made no reply. Still the same fixed scru- 
tiny on her face, 

“Ralph, must my child know that I am a vile 
Woman?” 


“Great heavens, Berenice!” shaking himself 





impatiently, “what folly is this! You have 
gone on, giving place and name to a mere 
fancy, until it has absorbed all your affection. 
You leave me for the sake of a mere idea?” 

“I did not want to pain you, dear,” her lips 
growing colorless; “but I have heard the 
name I am called in the plaza ‘ 

“Who has dared——”’ 

**No matter. My child must never hear it.” 

It was a cry now, like that of am animal 
wounded to death, simply uttering pain, with 
no appeal for pity. 

Corson stooped, with the keen look of curiosity 
strengthening in purpose. 

«What do you propose to do when you leave 
me? Wander through the streets of Seville?” 

She looked at him. Even then, degraded 
wretch as she might be, the woman’s blush 
rose at the question she asked. 

“I must leave you? There is no other way?” 

“There is no other way.” 

“I did not think you would marry me, stained 
asIlam. I——” 

‘“What will you do?” 

“T thought—I am not sure. But if I go back 
to Barcelona, the consul there might help me 
back home again. If I live, my child will hear 
no evil of me there; and if not, I’'d—TI'd like to 
die near the Headlands.” 

Corson’s eye glittered strangely. ‘Berenice, 
this is a woman’s madness.” He put his hand 
on the door. ‘‘What is this child to you or me? 
Come. You are mine.” He put his hand on 
her cold fingers, the passionate thrill flashed 
over her with electric warmth and comfort. 

“TI vowed never to go into that door but as 
your wife,” she said, in a failing tone. “My 
child must be born of a pure mother.” 

He pushed the door a little open; from 
within gleamed a light across the patio, from 
the lamps which hung in their little boudoir. 
There was his easel, her chair and work-table, 
and half open book. Without, stretched the 
gathering night, damp and raw. Such trifles 
weigh with a woman. 

‘Will you come?” he whispered, drawing her 
hand gently. ‘“‘We will leave Spain— it does not 
please you. We will go to-morrow to France; 
love waits for you. It has not failed you yet— 
it Will be yours in life—in death. You were 
right—I shall be always beside you. You can- 
not shake me off.” 

The look, the touch; the voice, made her 
tremble. 

“Give me one moment.” 

He turned away, watehing her furtively; but 
her head was bent and mufiled in the mantilla. 








2 IN THE FIRE-LIGHT.—SUNSET AT THE PAY. 





Corson stood under the lamp of the doorway. 

‘‘Suffer me, senor?” said a man, stopping 
and looking at him, doubtfully, before he lit 
his segar at the flame. 

‘Corriente,’ Ralph bowed in the grave 
Spanish fashion, which he had so aptly caught, 
and looked at the man as he threw back his 
capa, raising his arm to the light, forgetting 
that he did look, so tensely were his nerves 
strung taeatch a sound inside. 

A short fellow of gigantic breadth of build, 
with a wide, black hat thrust back from a sad, 





powerful face. His eye ran sharply over Cor. 
son’s lounging, comely figure—a resiless, ab. 
sorbing eye. For one brief moment the two 
men stood, face to face, under the swinging 
lamp; then the stranger touched his forehead 
with his finger, and passed on. 

He glanced back at Corson from the end of 
the Calle. ‘‘The man has the look of—of 
woman I know,” he muttered. When he turned 
the street, the lamp still cast its flickering, irre. 
solute light over the two motionless figures, 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





IN THE FIRE-LIGHT. 


BY ELLA ELLWOOD. 


Mavp sat before the glowing grate, 
A maiden, fairest of the fair; 

I loved her—what would be my fate? 
Do angels e’er for mortals care? 


Alone she sat with earnest gaze 
Bent on the fire, in dreamy thought; 
Strange sights she saw within the blaze, 
And pictures rare her fancy wrought. 


She saw me not—I feared to break 
The spell that held her heart in thrall; 
Oh! would -he from that day-dream wake, 
To be my wife—my “all in all!” 


I spoke—what caused the sunlit flash 
That drove the lily from her face? 

Why did that rosy, mantling blush 
Seem full of such enchanting grace? 


“Sweet Maud,” I said, “my heart is drear; 
Alone I wead the path of life; 





Fain would I taste of fireside cheer; 
I love you—will you be my wife?” 


The flames flashed up with flickering glow, 
And touched with gold her soft, brown hair; 
Would she be mine, for weal or woe— 
This maiden, fairest of the fair? 


Or was the pearl beyond the reach; 
Was she, then, dumb with sad surprise? 
I waited—would she ne’er find speech, 
Ne’er lift to mine those drooping cyes? 


What whisper soft was that I heard? 
So soft, it seemed a half-caress? 
Was I mistaken in the word, 
Or was it not a low-breathed “ yes?” 


She raised her eyes, I saw the gleam 
Of tender joy she could not hide; 
Was this wild rapture all a dream? 
I clasped her to my heart—my bride. 





SUNSET AT THE BAY. 


BY MISS E. N. CAMPBELL. 


Dark clouds had lingered all the day, 
Like sullen spectres o’er us bent, 

Whose threat’ning wing chased far away, 
The sunlight that to earth was sent. 


But now, when Day with dying beams, 
Is shaking hands with coming Night, 
All silently come down the gleams, 
Of glory from the world of light. 


The lifted shadows flee away; 
Eve’s parted curtains just reveal 
“Dissolving views” of changeful play, 
When Day has set its dying seal. 


Diobla’s head, with dreamy haze), 
Of soft, ideal purple glows, 

And o’er the bay in peaceful rays, 
The ripples bear the tints of rose. 


And elonds of fleecy softness now 
Hang, blushing o’er the Golden Gate; 





And o’er Lone Mountain’s lofty brow, 
Bright wings of burning raby wait. 


A sea of amethyst o’erhead, 

With foaming breakers all aglow; 
Upheaving billows, tinged with red, 

Like sun-kissed peaks of mountain snow. 


But where the sun sank dows to rest, 
The gathered radiance of the sky 

Gleams through the windows of the West, 
In colors of resplendent dye. 


A-silver cloud, intensely bright— 
A line of crimson—thread of gold; 
A crystal lake—islands of light— 
Sunbursts of glory all untold{ 


Oh! thus may we, our earth-day o’er, 
Forget its clouds in floods of bliss ; 
Catch glimpses of the other shore, 
Ere our frail bark has sped from this. 





UNDER THE LOCUST-TREE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I pon’ think I ever was more surprised than 
when I met the teacher, in the new seminary, 
going away from our house. 

He gave me such a polite bow, for I almost 
ran over him at the gate; and I flew right into 
the house to find what on earth had brought 
him up our steep hill. 

Iwas more astonished than ever when mother 
told me what his errand was. He wanted to 
come and board with us, because, he said, he 
needed more exercise than he got; and our 
place looked so pleasant that he couldn’t think 
of settling anywhere else, if he could, any way, 
persuade mother to take him. 

“He’s dreadful silky and nice,” mother said, 
for she was real old-fashioned in all her ways 
and talk; and sometimes, more shame to me, I 
used to wish she could leave them off. 

“But he looks you in the face as true as 
steel,” said mother. 


“What did you tell him?” I asked. 
“Wal, somehow, I couldn’t say no,” said 
mother, ‘‘and I’ve been thinking it over a 


little. I could have Nancy Wood to help me; 
and you could go to school, if you ain’t tired 
of them books you’re always tinkering over.” 

Poor ma, she thought I was very wise, be- 
cause I had tried to get a little more learning 
than our district school could give me; and the 
neighbors thought so much of it, that I suppose 
I should have believed I was a female Solomon 
ifI hadn’t known the truth. 

But I was proud about it in my own way. I 
thought I had more mind than better people 
because I wanted to study. I knew how awk- 
ward and ignorant I was; and I tried hard to 
cure myself of using outlandish words and ex- 
pressions; but I hadn’t the right spirit. 

I hated myself for being just as I was; and I 
felt wicked against Providence because I was 
shut up in that little place, and had to work, 
and nothing wonderful happened, as there did 
to girls in books. A 

You see I had read more novels than enough, 
but I hadn’t read them in the right way; and 
you can’t live on sugar and be healthy—no 
more for the mind than the body. I expect 
ah one of the teacher’s sayings—but it’s 

e. 

We lived up on the hill, less than half a mile 
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from the village—and a pretty place it was; 
though, sometimes, I hated it, and everything 
looked so mean and poor to me, that I’ve many 
a day just sat down and cried by myself over 
it all. 

I know when ma wove her striped carpet, and 
got it down in the parlor, and was so pleased 
with it, I felt just like tearing it up—and the 
great yellow streaks made my eyes ache. I 
had been away over to the large town, on some 
business for mother, and only just got back; 
and I saw there in the stores such beautiful 
carpets, with bunches of little flowers on them, 
so natural you might have tried to pick them 
off; and, oh, dear! home was so different to all 
that I had seen; and I was so different from the 
ladies I had watched picking their way along 
the streets. 

I was just as wicked as I could be; and it 
makes my heart ache now to think how disap- 
pointed ma looked when all I said was, that I 
supposed it was good enough for us. 

‘‘Everything we have is always that,” said 
mother; ‘‘and, Martha, the Lord knows bet- 
ter’n we do.” 

I had heard ma say such things all my life, 
and I could see they were a comfort to her; 
but nothing was a comfort to me—and I might 
as well have been an atheist right out, for all 
the faith or trust I had. 

So now the school I had wished for was 
started. They had been a long while getting 
the seminary built, and it was expected to do 
great things for*the village; and this young 
man, that had been to college, was to teach; 
and there was a lady to help him—and a cross- 
looking thing she was, in blue spectacles. 

I tell you what, ma and I flew round and 
fixed his room up—and all the while I couldn’t 
tell whether I was glad or sorry; and ma told 
me, of her own accord, I might fix the table 
my own way, and have things to please me. 

The school was to open the next Monday, 
and we had everything ready, so that Mr., 
Langdon could move in on Saturday. 

Friday evening, just as I was sitting down to 
rest after the supper-dishes were put away, who 
should come in but Jaman Davis. 

“So you’re going to have the new teacher 
here to stay?” he said, right off, just in his 
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straightforward fashion, that sometimes used 
to provoke me. 

“Is there anybody that isn’t willing?” said 
I, for I was tired and felt cross. ‘‘Maybe ma 
and I ought to have consulted the neighbors; 
but I hope they’ll forgive us.” 

“Tl tell °em when I hear anybody com- 
plain,” says Jaman, ina dry voice. ‘Are you 
going to school, Martha?” 

“Yes,” said I. ‘Do you think I’m going to 
stay as ignorant as a log, when there’s any 
chance of learning something?” 

‘I thought you would go,” he said, so plea- 
»santly that I wondered I could be so cross; ‘I 
am real glad you can. I swan, I'd like to my- 
self; but I guess my school-days are ovey, and 
everybody can’t live amongst books.” 

*Do swans?” I asked; he did make me so 
angry when he used such words. 

“I forgot,” said he; ‘I know you don’t like 
such old-fashioned ways; but, you see, I’ve 
heard people talk so all my life—and even when 
I know better, it’s hard to break myself of the 
habit.” 

“Oh, dear!” said I, ‘it’s nothing to me how 
you talk.” 

“I’m sorry for that, Martha,” he said. “TI 
think when people are friends, they ought to 
care about all each other’s words and actions, 
only being sure to give credit always for right 
intentions.” 

So now I began to get a little ashamed of my 
bad temper; and when ma came in and must 
needs tell him about the garden, and the cows, 
and ask his advice, that she always set great 
store by, I tried to rock my ill-humor away and, 
and find out what it was about. 

I don’t know why it yexed me to see Jaman 
with his hands and face all sun-burned; but I 
suppose I wanted him to be discontented, as I 
was, instead of always seeing a bright spot, and 
going on so patiently working, winter and sum- 
mer, on the old farm; and taking care of his 
old father and mother, until about a year be- 
fore, when they both went away to be cared for 
by the angels. 

The next day Mr. Langdon moved up to our 
house, and seemed so pleased with everything, 
that mother got acquainted with him right off, 
and had to talk about my learning till I was so 
ashamed I didn’t know which way to look. 

I felt very shy—what with his being the 
teacher, and having Greek and Latin, and all 
the ologies just at his fingers’ ends, as a body 
might say. 

But he talked so pleasantly that, before the 
evening was over, I had shown him how far I 





had got in such books as I had; and oh! how it 
took my breath away when he said he thought 
it would be well for me to study Latin, too; and 
talked to me about botany, and showed me how 
easy it was to study it, and how much more it 
made all sorts of beautiful things interesting, 
that I wondered how I could have lived with 
my eyes shut all my life. 

I knew Jaman cane in; and I never was go 
astonished as to hear him telling Mr. Langdon 
all about every tree and plant in the woods. 

“You see, Miss Martha,” said the teacher, 
‘*Mr. Davis is a practical botanist—he has used 
his eyes to some advantage.” 

“T never studied botany,” Jaman answered, 
‘cand I don’t know any of the long names there 
are in the books; but I don’t believe there are 
many trees or flowers I can’t tell when I see 
them.” 

‘‘Which, as I say, is practical botany,” said 
Mr. Langdon; ‘‘it is better than knowing the 
long names.” ~ 

Somehow I got dimly into my mind that just 
studying books was not knowledge. I had 
bothered over that botany for months; and 
Jaman knew more about the things than I did, 
though he couldn’t have told how. But I 
couldn’t get it straight—and it only made me 
feel, as I so often did, that I was all wrong, and 
could not tell how to get right. 

The next Monday the school opened, but I 
don’t think there were more than twenty-five 
scholars—for it was spring, and the people that 
lived on farms could not spare their girls and 
boys just as the busy season was coming on. 

I did study hard and try to improve, and Mr. 
Langdon was very kind to me. He used to help 
me a great deal, and gave me books to read, 
and talked to me about all sorts of things, and 
seemed to make them plain. 

Being with him was like being in a new 
world; and it just put me in a trance to hear 
him talk. He never said any foolish things to 
me. I don’t believe, for his right-hand, he would 
have intentionally amused himself by making 4 
silly girl like me, that knew nothing of the 
world, care for him—but he was very kind and 
good. 

After awhile, I knew that he was only teach- 
ing to get money to finish his studies; he was 
going to be a doctor—and he meant to go to 
Paris and study. Oh! it seemed such a wide 
life, that of his, so full of plans for the future; 
it made me more than ever discontented with 
the little blind wood-path I had to follow. 

As the weeks went on, I saw less of Jaman 
Davis. Somehow we seemed to get farther and 
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farther apart; and I really believed it was be- 
cause I was growing beyond him; and all the 
while it was only my vanity and ignorance 
which prevented my seeing he was worth twenty 
such as me, because he honestly and conscien- 
tiously lived the life God had laid out for him. 

I wanted to do something wonderful; to be 
very learned at one leap; to be and to do, oh! 
I did not know what—and I grew more and 
more discontested. 

I can.see that, without his meaning it all, 
Mr. Langden’s talk, his ambition, and his plans, 
all right enough for him, did me a great deal 
of harm—but I did not believe it then; and 
once, when Jaman tried to say something of 
the sort to me, I blazed out at him. 

After that he let me more and more alone; 
and I thought I was glad of it. I did not know 
what I thought, or what I wanted. 

Jaman Davis never had told me he loved me, 
but I had always known it—girls always do 
know such things; but now the very idea net- 
tled me. I would not settle down then and be 


a farmer’s wife, and make cheese and butter, 
and wear myself into the grave with drudgery, 
and never have any real life. 

You see I was very foolish, and very blind! 


I couldn’t understand that we were not all 
theant to be golden vessels. I didn’t know that 
the narrowest and plainest life may be made 
beautiful by living it right. I could not see 
that, if I pleased, there would always be a way 
to feed my mind; and I would not have believed 
that half the feelings I learned out of story- 
books to call aspirations, were nothing but the 
restlessness of youth, and downright rebellion 
against what was laid out for me. 

don’t suppose I make what I want to say at 
all plain; and I can see it doesn’t sound smooth 
and pretty, like a story; but I must tell you 
how I felt in my own way. 

I am very sure I was not in love with Mr. 
Langdon; but, sometimes, when he was very 
gentle and kind, I used to wonder what I should 
do if he asked me to go with him and share his 
life, and take part in all his hopes. 

I used to feel so wild to get away, that some- 
times I feltlike a hawk I once saw tied toa 
stake; but, in spite of me, something at my 
heart would ache when I thought of leaving 
the old life entirely behind. 

I suppose I must have behaved very badly 
to Jaman; and when I was so capricious and 
changeable, he would look so hurt and pained. 
Then a sort of dreary expression came over his 
face, and settled there—a disappointed look, as 
if he had lost something precious, and could 





not even tell which way to turn and look for 
it. 

I can see now that I was a kind of study to 
Mr. Langdon; not that there was anything re- 
markable about me; but he was one of your 
searching natures, that made capital out of 
everybody. But I don’t suppose it took very 
long to come to the end of my poor little mind, 
that was like a dark closet, where all sorts of 
old traps are stowed away, and no possibility 
of having any order, unless a body pulled every- 
thing out, and made a window in the wall to let 
the light in. 

It was one evening, early in the fall, and I 
had been busy ever since tea helping mother 
and Nancy, for the next day was Saturday, and 
there was always so much that mother thought 
must be done then, that we always had to begin 
the night before. 

It wasn’t right dark yet, and I sat there in 
the rocking-chair, feeling more than ever how 
I hated all such work; and wondering if my 
whole life wasn’t to have anything in store for 
me, only baking and churning, and pulling the 
house down on purpose to set it to rights again. 

I hated it, and I looked at my hands, and I 
hated myself, and I hated Jaman Davis, and 
everybody that lived and delved, as I called it, 
about me; but just then I hated him worse than 
anybody. 

It was from some joke of Nancy Woods, while 
I was out in the kitchen, and I expect I asto- 
nished her by taking her up shorter than she 
liked; and the more I thought about it, while I 
was sitting there, the more cross and fretful I 
felt. 

I wasn’t going to spend my life in that way 
for anybody—and nothing should make me! So 
I gave free sail to all sorts of fancies about 
what I would do some time—something won- 
derful, you may be sure—never thinking that 
the only way to prepare myself for it, whatever 
it might be, was to do, with all my heart and 
strength, just what offered itself every day. 

Mr. Langdon came in from his walk, and 
found me sitting there. 

‘Are you thinking poetry?” he asked, in 
his pleasant way. ‘You look as desolate as 
Mariana in the Moated Grange.” 

I knew who she was, for he had given me 
Tennyson’s poems to read, and that was one of 
his favorites. 

“It’s about as still and dismal here as her 
grange could have been,” I said. 

“Not dismal,” he answered, in that round, 
full voice of his, such as I think only folks have 
whose lives are full of interest. ‘It is very 
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quiet, to be sure; but some time, Miss Martha, 
you may be tired enough to like it for that very 
reason.” — 

“TI should like to have a chance to get tired 
of something else first,” I said. ‘I declare, 
there are times when I hate the sight of every- 
thing I ever saw.” 

“Oh! that is because you have been studying 
too hard, or are nervous; everybody has that 
feeling now and then.” 

‘*Do you suppose people have it who live out 
in the world—really live—with all sorts of 
hopes and excitements to help them on?” 

“They most of all; the hopes change so, and 
the excitements wear out youth and strength so 
fast! You would find many a one, whom you 
might at first feel inclined to envy, ready to 
give all the wealth or distinction they might 
have won in the world’s race, just to sit down 
at peace in the midst of quiet like this.” 

*T can’t understand it all,” I said. 

**You are not alone in your inability,” he an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘See how the moon shines 


in; some fairy is putting up silvery hangings 
to your room.” 

I asked him if I should get a light; but he 
said no, and sat down in the window, looking 


out across the fields, and talking to me a little, 
sometimes, though I could see his thoughts: had 
gone away where I could not follow. 

“You will live beyond these vague troubles 
in a few years,” he said, kindly, in answer to 
some fretful speech of mine. ‘Why, Miss 
Martha, by the time I get through my studies 
and my wanderings in the old world, and come 
back here to look at the pretty spot, I shall find 
you transplanted to the other side of the hill, 
and happier than a queen.” 

It gave me a strange feeling to hear him say 
that. I knew what it was—just my vanity was 
hurt. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I said. 

He laughed again. 

‘Look out. If you were a Romanist, I am 
afraid you would have to carry a fib into your 
confession.” 

“IT don’t want to be teazed,” I said; “Tam 
cross now, and I don’t want to get any worse.” 

‘*‘T did not mean to teaze you,” he answered. 
“Indeed, Miss Martha, if you won’t think me 
impertinent, I always thought that a settled 
matter.” 

“You thought I was going to marry Jaman 
Davis?” I said, right out in my vexation. 

“Oh! you did understand,” he answered, 
laughing again; then growing serious. 
I thought that.” 





“Yea; 


I was so angry with him—with myself; | 
can’t explain the feeling. I suppose I did not 
want him to talk so coolly about my marrying 
anybody; and yet I did not care a pin for him. 
Oh! I don’t know what ailed me, unless I was 
possessed, as people say! 

“He is a fine fellow,” Mr. Langdon went on; 
‘and I hope——” 

“T wouldn’t marry him if he was made of 
gold,” I interrupted. ‘‘Do you think I'll spend 
my life as his mother did hers—as all the 
women here do? He never has asked me—it’s 
not likely he ever will! Marry him? I'd rather 
die than have the life he would offer me.” 

I heard something—it was like a sob. I 
looked up, and there, in the door, stood Jaman 
Davis. He looked so pale in the moonlight; 
his eyes were looking right at me with sucha 
strange stare, that my first thought was I had 
seen a ghost. 

Then he was gone. In a moment, like a flash, 
it all came over me what I had done. 

Just then mother came in with a lamp from 
the kitchen. 

“‘Lord’s sake, Martha!” said she, “do you 
think Mr. Langdon wants to keep blindman’s 
play-day? Why, I thought Jaman was here! 
I’m sure I saw him in the yard.” 

I got right up and went out, and left mother 
and Mr. Langdon to talk about whatever 
pleased them. I should choke to death, if 1 
sat there another minute. And down by the 
gate, before I knew it, I came on Jaman, stand- 
ing there in the shadow of the old locust-tree. 

“Martha,” he said, “wait a minute; don’t 
go, I want to say something to you. I wasn't 
listening to you—don’t think me so mean; but 
I heard what you said. I won’t trouble you 
any more.” 

I wanted to speak then; to tell him I didn’t 
mean it—but I couldn’t! Something tugged at 
me; and it was just as if a voice whispered, 

“Look out! work—dig—slave! You'll bind 
yourself down to it, if you say a word.” 

“I’m a poor, awkward chap, Martha,” he 
went on; “and I can’t say what I’d like. Who- 
ever you marry, I hope you'll be happy. Good- 
by.” 

He opened the gate, and went straight away 
over the hill, without even once looking back. 

So I knew there was an end to what people 
expected—it was what I had wanted; but I 
wasn’t glad. 

I crept up stairs to my room; and if ever 
girl cried, I cried that night. But, after all, I 
wasn’t softened and set right. 

So that was the way it ended between us; for 
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he kept his word and didn’t trouble me any 
more. I knew from what mother let drop at odd 
times after, that people noticed it and talked; 
some thought there never had been anything 
between us, and some that it was because of 
the teacher we had trouble. 

I studied hard—i got along very well. But 
somehow the discontent grew every day, till I 
declare, sometimes I used to wish there would 
an earthquake come and swallow up the old 
hill, and me along with it. 

Then, all of a sudden, Mr. Langdon gave no- 
tice that he should have to give up the school— 
he had got what he wanted. He was going 
away to his studies and all his grand plans. 

I don’t think I was disappointed. I mean I 
didn’t want him to ask me to go; and I hadn’t 
time to think about the loss his help would be, 
and what I would do about studying; for there 
came a blow that put me away from all wish 
for that. 

Jaman Davis was going to be married to Lucy 
Hill—a girl that I never liked, and we never 
had much to do with each other. 

You see it was almost winter now. Mr. 
Langdon had gone; they had got a new teacher 
down at the school—a disagreeable, half-edu- 
cated man, that I’wouldn’t go near. So away 
went all my hopes of learning. 

I didn’t care now. I hated the very sight of 
the books, it was no use denying it. I loved 
Jaman, and I knew it now, it was too late. 

I suppose you'll think there never was such 
a fool. But I don’t know, people do such crazy 
things every day, and make themselves such 
years of trouble by one hour’s foolishness, that 
I suppose I am not alone. 

I am not going to tell you much about it— 
there isn’t much to tell. I had sent Jaman 
away from me, and he had kept his word—he 
hadn’t troubled me. 

It was of no use to think, he never had loved 
me, or he wouldn't so soon have taken up with 
somebody else; it was of no use to think at all, 
or to reason and argue. I loved him, and that 
was all there was about it—and I always had. 
But you see my vanity and my silly ambitipn— 
poor, ignorant dunce that I was, thinking I was 
meant for great things—had just run away 
with me. r 

It wasn’t many wecks before they were mar- 
ried, and Lucy asked me to the wedding, and I 
went. Nobodyewould have thought there was 
anything troubled me; but I knew, and ob! 
what a fool I had been. 

It was a dreadful winter, and ma and I were 
quite shut in up on the old, bleak hill We 





had a man to do the chores, and there wasn’t a 
great deal of work in the house; but I kept 
busy till even mother used to ask me to stop. 

I piled my books up in the room Mr. Lang- 
don used to have, and it was a good while 
before I touched them again. Mother spoke 
about it at last—she was as kind and sweet 
always as a woman could be, and no reader 
herself; but somehow she had a way of seeing 
through things, and finding out what was duty, 
that I never saw anybody equal. 

“You ought to study a little,” said she; ‘‘it 
can’t be right to be so capricious, and get 
started in a thing, and then leave it.” 

So, after awhile, I began to see how wicked 
I was in every way. I did go back to the 
books, but the sweetness had all gone out of 
them—it was just as tiresome as the work 
about the house. 

I had to learn there must be a right motive 
to whatever we do—but it was hard learning; 
how I did struggle and groan—but it was no use. 

But I got through the winter; and when 
spring came on, mother wasn’t very well, and 
I had my hands full enough. 

I don’t think I had seen Jaman Davis half a 
dozen times since he was married. Lucy had 
been to see me, and I went over there two or 
three times; but it so happened he was not at 
home. 

They lived at the farm, and Jaman had fixed 
the old house up, inside and out; and a prettier 
place one wouldn’t wish to see. 

It came along to raspberry season, and 1 got 
Nancy Wood up one day to help me_go and pick 
a lot to make jam of—for mother liked them 
better than any other sweet things. 

When I came back home, mother told me 
Jaman was very sick with typhoid fever, and 
Lucy had sent over for her to go and help 
nurse him. 

Mother was better than ten common doctors; 
and the neighbors never thought, if they were 
sick, they could get along without her—but she 
wasn’t able to go now. 

I said, 

‘‘Mother, Nancy can stay here and do the 
work. I’m going to help Lucy.” 

“TI don’t see no other way,” mother said. 
‘«‘Lucy’s no more good than a baby; and there’s 
so much sickness, they’ll have hard times to get 
anybody.” 

I put on my bonnet again, and got some 
clothes together I wanted, and mother told me 
a lot of things to do for him; and away I went 
over the hill—away to the house I had said I 
never would live in, to take care of the man I 
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might have had a right to nurse, if it hadn’t 
been for my wickedness. 

How glad Lucy was to see me. She was a 
pretty, helpless creature, more like a kitten 
than anything else. 

“I thought I should go crazy here alone,” 
said she; ‘“‘and the doctor says he’s so sick! 
Oh! he don’t know me, Martha—and I’m so 
worn out.” 

I could have shaken her—sueh a looking 
house as it was! Being at sixes and sevens 
don’t express it; the disorder was away up in 
the teens. 

So I went into see Jaman, and there he lay 
tossing on the bed, burning up with fever, and 
not able to tell Lucy or me from the Grand 
Turk. 

I expected he would die; then I remembered 
I had no right to mourn. I was to do what I 
could. 

The doctor was a good one, and we did bring 
him through—but it was dreary work. Lucy 
was no more good than a child; and I was glad 
to take as much as I could on myself night and 
day. 

The fever turned at ‘ast, and finally he got 
strength to take notice and to talk. 

Lucy and the doctor happened to be with him 
at first, and they told him about my being there, 
and taking care of him. When I went back into 
the room, he just stretched out his poor, wasted 
hand, and said, 

“You are very good, Martha; Lucy will 
thank you.” 

It was right, and I was humbled enough to 
know ft. I learned a good many things watch- 
ing by that bed. 

Before many days I began to think about 
going away; and as Lucy could do for him now, 
I went to work to set the house in order first— 
and I will say it needed it. 

There is a thing I have kept hesitating to 
tell; but I want to. 

It was after Jaman was getting better, Lucy 
and I were in his room. I was going home the 
next day, and going te send Nancy up. I was 
putting things to rights a little, and I opened a 
cupboard-door to set some bottles away. 

Down fell a book. I picked it up and looked 
at it, and saw it was on chemistry, and there 
was quite a row of such books. 

“It’s only Jaman’s foolishness,” said Lucy; 
“he’s always studying at night.” 

**You see,” he said, in his feeble voice, “I 
thought there were a good many things a far- 
mer ought to know, and I got Mr. Langdon to 
choose me those.” 


wer nw 

I never said a word—I couldn’t. Don’t you 
think I understood? And he had gone to work 
in the right way; he had had a good motive, 
to turn learning to use in the daily life given 
him; and I had just studied-te gratify my vanity, 
and all sorts of foolish feelings. 

No wonder the books had done me sv little 
good; neo wonder I hadn’t ever even been able 
to get rid of the old-fashioned way of talking } 
hated so in the people about me. Yes, it was 
all pretty clear to me! 

I was standing behind the bed, and I could 
look at both of them without their seeing me. 
Lucy was in good spirits beeause he was better, 
and she was talking in her babyish way; and, 
as he lay there, he had one of her long, brown 
,curls in his hand, and was rolling it over his 
fingers. 

But he wasn’t listening to her, or thinking 
what he was doing. I eould see that as he lay 
looking out through the open window with such 
a wistful, far-off gaze—but on his face, too, there 
was a look of patience and content—he had 
learned how to live the life given him. 

I thought it was time for me to go home, and 
I went. 

I was happier after that, g great deal hap- 
pier; and I tried to do my duty, and make some 
amends for all I had done wrong. 

I didn’t work now with all my might because 
I hated and despised it and wanted to get done; 
I didn’t do it all the while, thinking I was like 
a martyr, and making a merit of crossing my 
inclinations. 

I tried to do it conscientiously, because, since 
it came in my way, it must be meant for me to 
do; and it would be wrong to leave it undone, 
or do it grudgingly, while I went hunting up 
some great feat to perform, or, more likely, 
wasted my time dreaming about it. 

We can’t all be golden vessels; but who 
knows, maybe there’s dn allegory in that story 
of the Philosopher’s Stone people believed truth 
so long. Perhaps, if we live as we ought, death 
will be the test that shall turn us, one by one, 
into vessels of gold, if we have only done our 
bestehere in the work given. 

Before the next spring came, I was staying 
in Jaman Davis’ house again. Lucy’s baby was 
born, and, somehow, she never got up as she 
ought; and weeks after went about looking like 
a snow-drop. 

She sent for me, and I went up to the house; 
Jaman came over for me in the sleigh. 

She had a fancy that I must stay with her; 
and a heart of stone couldn’t have said no, 





seeing how she looked with that tiny baby 
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lying oa her lap, just like a white blossom that 
had made a mistake and opened before spring. 

“You shan’t work the way you did before,” 
she said; ‘“‘but wish you would stay a week.” 

And I staid; and when Jaman thanked me, 
I fairly wondered at him. Wouldn't I have 
walked miles and miles, through ice and snow 
even, to have saved a lamb that he cared about? 

There was a speedier change than anybody 
looked for. I overstaid my time by a few days; 
and when it ended, it was because they carried 
Lucy to the old church-yard. 

Only the night before she died, she asked me 
if I would take care of her baby—and I pro- 
mised. 

Jaman was in the other room, and she asked 
me to call him in. 

“Martha will take baby,” she said; “you 
are glad, ain’t you, dear?” 

He didn’t say much. I knew he felt as so 
many men de at such times, as if the helpless, 
unconscious thing had cost his darling her life. 

8o she died, and I took the baby home with 
me; and mother was as happy at having a 
child in the house, as if she had owned it. 

It was two days after that Jaman came down 
to see us. He never had got well over that 
dreadful fever; and the cold air made him 
eough terribly. 

He was going away; he had rented the farm, 
and he was going off to Cuba. 

“J want to know, Martha,” he said, “if any- 
thing happens to me, whether you'll be mother 
to the poor little baby ?” 

There was a knot in my throat, and I felt as 
if I would give the world to cry; but I answered 
him as quietly as he had spoken. 

I suppose we both looked odd; for mother 
tried to laugh, and said, 

“And I'll be its grandmother, Jaman—that’s 
rather more to the purpose.” 





So he bade us good-by, and started. 

Spring came and summer; but Jaman did not 
come back. 

How the baby grew, and how beautiful 1t 
was! I can’t tell you how I loved it—more 
dearly than if it had been my own, at least in 
a better way; for baby was like an atonement 
for my cruelty to her father. 

He did come back; but it was more than a 
year; and baby could stand on her little feet 
and do all sorts of cunning things. 

I took care of her still, and the summer was 
getting by. Jaman was away from home a 
great deal—people said he would bring back a 
wife soon. 

I was glad to have him happy in his own 
way. But, oh! how I dreaded the thought of 
giving up the baby—and I wondered if the new 
wife wouldn’t be glad to let me keep it; and, 
perhaps, Jaman would consent, as he had never 
got used to having it with him, so as to miss 
the dear little thing, as I should. 

But nothing was to happen, as I expected. 

One night I was standing by the gate, under 
that very locust-tree where Jaman stood that 
dreadful evening, and the moon shone just as 
it did then. 

He came up the road and was beside me 
almost before I knew it; and when he spoke, I 
thought the whole hill was turning round. 

«‘May I love you now?” he asked. ‘I have 
tried to be worthy. May I love you?” 

To see his bumility—he that had always been 
so noble; he that had grown so far beyond 
me, to whom in the least things I was forced 
to look up; who might have despised me for 
my awkward ways—it was too much. 

I just hid my face in my hands, and cried; 
but in a moment I was crying on his bosom— 
and oh! the dear refuge from all trouble that 
it has been ever since. 





A PLEA. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


Wenz it worth while, beloved, to bring 
Our lips, that tenderest words have said, 
To say that saddest word of life? 
Oh, no! “ Farewell” is for the dead. 


We both, in some dark hour, have lain 
Some darling from this life away; 

Few are, who lire, who have nut preased, 
“ Farewell” on some dear lips of elay. 


But we are livingin our hearts 

Eife’s high-tide surges full and strong; 
And, ah! love, xt the best, is brief, 

And yearning sorrow, oh, so long! 





“Love at the best”—and yet it seems, 
If but a kindlier fate had reigieu, 

We might have clasped our loyal hands 
And one rich, perfect life have gained. 


An idle dream! Ah, idle dreams 
On dreaming hearts all lightly lie; 
Is sumething mcre than idle dreams, 
Smites chords whose echoes never die. 


All, soon enough, may destiny 

Sound through our hearts a parting knelis 
And life is now so bright, so sweet, 

Oh, let us not yet say Farewell! 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bitty CrarK went home, after his night of 
watching, torn by conflicting emotions; not 
very deep, perhaps, but enough to throw his 
feeble nature into a tumult, which was like a 
tempest to him. That handsome young fellow, 
with the broken leg, was evidently better. He 
had slept some in the latter part of the night, 
and in that sleep a soft moisture crept over his 
lips and forehead, while the hot fire died out 
from his cheeks, leaving only traces of exhaust- 
ing pain there. _His crazy mutterings had all 
ceased, and the eyelids that had been strained 
back so wearily, were closed, ‘with the fixed 
tranquillity of sleep cut in marble. 

Billy had" watched that noble face at first 


with thankfulness, for the delirium which had 
died out of it, had shaken his steady nerves 
terribly, and he was glad of a respite, and for 
a time forgot Zua Wheaton’s intense anxiety 


about the man. His imagination, too, was en- 
listed with Ruby Gray, who had made him her 
confidant, and trusted him as ne woman had 
ever trusted him before. Her beautiful, blonde 
face, with those delicate gleams of color, which 
Reubens alone ever fully represented in art, and 
which are so exquisite in nature, came and 
went before his eyes with a wonderful power 
of facination. Of course, the man on the bed 
was welcome to her, and ought to marry her. 
Billy felt quite sure of that, the very moment he 
was able to walk about. So beloved, and so sure 
of being carried out of Zua Wheaton’s path, his 
recovery was the thing, of all others, the most 
to be desired. Billy wished, with all the force 
of his little heart, that the doctor would stay 
there altogether, and so expedite the knitting 
of those fractured bones, that a boat might 
tarry the sick man in all safety across the bay, 
and into that Gothic mansion where the young 
widow was praying and singing for his pre- 
sence. Yes, Billy made up his mind then, in 
the still night, that his best course was to get 
the sick man on his feet as soon as possible, 
and out of the reach of those dark, velvety eyes 


> 





power of devotion. So he sat by the bed, still 
as @ mouse, watching the snowy waves of linen 
rise and fall across that broad chest with the 
even pulsation of waves sweeping up to a full 
tide, and wished that a word from his lips 
could make the man sound again and send him 
forever from under that roof. 

When old Mrs. Test came down in the morn- 
ing, Billy resigned his charge into her hands, 
with many charges regarding the care she 
was to take of him; and an anxious inquiry 
if she did not think that good nursing might 
get him out of the house—say, in a week at the 
farthest. 

Mrs. Test did not know. She rather thought 
@ compound-fracture like that, would require 
@ month at least; but he should have careful 
nursing—she and Zua would take turns. 

Billy Clark caught his breath with a faint 
gasp—that was just what he dreaded. Miss 
Zua by that sick-bed, looking on the noble face 
in the calm beauty of slumber, as he had been 
gazing on it for hours; the thought was gall 
and wormwood. 

““No, Mrs. Test,” he said, breathlessly, ‘it’s 
a man’s work, this is. Strength and resolution 
is wanted here—masculine power, you know, 
like this.” 

Here Billy shoved the sleeve back from his 
arm, and revealed a puny little wrist that 
made a straight line to the elbow, where it 
bulged a little at the joints and grew thin 
again, showing its anatomy with wonderful dis- 
tinctness. It was a meager little limb enough; 
but Billy clinched his hand and made the veins 
swell with a potentious display of power, that 
sent a smile to the withered lips of the old 
woman, 

“That is the.sort of arm to hold him back 
when he’s crazy, and help him when he feels 
like trying to walk. Talk about a young lady 
like Miss Wheaton taking care of him—why, 
marm, ’twould be like sending a humming-bird 
to tend a fish-hawk; besides, he gets dreadful 
uneasy and flings the clothes about like any- 


which his little soul worshiped with all its tiny 3 thing, pitches both arms over his head, and 
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clinches both hands in his hair awful. Miss 
Zua, don’t think of it, marm—if you're a lady, 
as I think youare. Dear Mrs. Test, don’t en- 
courage anything of the kind. This is a man’s 
work, I tell you; and I’m the person to under- 
~ gtand it.” 

«I’m sure you are good as gold, Billy,” the 
doctor said so himself. ‘‘That is as regards 
watching; but then the strongest man must 
have some sleep, you know.” 

“Oh! I’m beyond that, marm—sleep is no- 
thing to me. Napoleon, the Great, you know, 
was above that sort of things. Not that I am 
Napoleon, but then there are occasions when 
one feela—yes, I may say, when one feels like 
him. I’m up to the occasion, marm, and you'll 
find me so. There isn’t the least need of any 
ome coming near this chap, but you and me. 
Don’t let her come, on no account, it may be 
catching—shouldn’t wonder if it was. You’ve 
no idea how my legs ache this morning. Don’t 
let her run any risks, my dear Mrs. Test. 
Mr. Wheaton would never forgive you, if you 
did just say to her how you have found me this 
morning, all cramped up; and keep her away 
from here. You and I, Mrs. Test—you and I. 
This is our work; you in the daytime, I at 
night—that’s the ticket.” 

Billy drew himself up quite jauntily, and did 
his best to shake the leaden weight from his 
drooping eyelids; but they were very feeble, 
little affairs, and the sparce white lashes came 
quivering down to his cheek, after each effort, 
in spite of himself. 

“We will do the best we can,” said Mrs. 
Test, who was herself a little scandalized at 
the idea of Zua’s presence in the sick-room, on 
any terms. 

“And you will keep her out,” said Billy, 
seizing Mrs. Test’s hand and squeezing it till she 
winced Then he dropped the hand, blushed, 
and said, ‘Forgive me—I—I didn’t mean it. 
We men do give such rough grasps of the hand— 
it’s the masculine nature, Mrs. Test, and means 
nothing but what is respectful. Good-morning, 
Mrs. Test, good-morning; I’ll just take a little 
walk, and swallow a mouthful of breakfast, 
then you will find me vigorous as ever—firm at 
my post,” " 

Away went Billy after this, satisfied that he 
had blocked Zua Wheaton out of the sick-room 
with the consummate skill of a born diplomate. 
This idea kept him awake till he crossed the 
garden, and got iftto the wheat-field; but it 
failed him there. Half asleep, and wholly 
worn-out, the poor fellow went stumbling along 
the foot-path toward his home—which looked 





asleep itself, so early in the morning; for no 
blue smoke curled up from the ¢himney, and 
the long grass, all around the door-step, was 
trembling under a weight of dew, which no 
footstep had as yet brushed away. 

Billy crept round to the back-door, and was 
stealing, on tip-toe, up to his bed, when a door 
opened and Amanda looked out—her hair one 
forest of curl-papers, and her naked feet gleam- 
ing whitely on the threshold. 

“Is he better, William dear—is the gentle- 
man any better?” she whispered. 

‘*He’s sound asleep, and I wish I was, too,” 
answered the brother, drowsily. 

«But what does the doctor say? Oh, brother! 
is he so very hands@fhe? Does he look like a 
hero just come out of a book?” 

‘‘He—he’s nothing particular, Amanda.” 

“Nothing particular? Oh, brother William! 
I know better than that.” 

“Do let me go in, Amanda; I’m just ready 
to sink.” 

‘One word, William, dear.” 

“Not another word, Amanda. 
stand it.” 

With this, Billy entered his room, closed 
the door; and falling forward on the bed, 
dropped into that deep slumber, which the 
great over-tax on his weak nature rendered 
imperative. 

Amanda, who had been watching for him 
since daylight, went back to the room in which 
her mother was sleeping, with her grim, old 
head buried deep in the pillow; and seating 
herself by the open window, looked out upon 
the wheat-field, which lay fresh and green 
under the rising sun, with thousands on thou- 
sands of dew-drops sparkling over it. In her 
strange, romantic way, Amanda had a keen love 
of nature, and enjoyed all the lovely changes 
of that morning with the quick perception of 
an artist’s; while she was fancying herself a 
heroine, to whom the sickness of the young 
man, down yonder, had opened a living novel, 
which she was just commencing to live out. 

You could hardly have blamed the poor girl 
for her romance, observed as it was, had you 
looked out on the beautiful morning, as she 
did. 

There shone the bay, framed in with a great 
curve of living green, all tremulous with such 
wonderful beauty as the fresh dawn can alone 
give to water, when the sky, warm with pink 
and golden flushes or blue, as the lakes of 
paradise are rippling up the waters in waves of 
sapphire here, ridges of topaz there, and dia- 
mond flashes over all, sparkling, heaving, and 
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shimmering, as it were, over a ground-swell of 
wiltering rosiness; fer that morning it seemed 
as if the orchards had flung all the young blos- 
soms into the waters, which were softly sweep- 
ing them out to sea in one broad, fragrant 
under-tow. Then the orchards themselves were, ¥ 
in fact, perfect seas of living bloom, scattering 
fragrance everywhere; and the whole earth was 
so delicious with the bright growth of a luxu- 
riant spring, that it was more than happiness 
to breathe the very air. 

The young girl who was looking out of the 
window, with her hair pushed back in tumul- 
tuous confusion, and her red lips apart, holding 
a faded calico-dress together at the bosom with 
one, not over-clean, handy felt all this beauty 
with a relish that few would have guessed at. 
If her dreams were wild and ridiculously fan- 
tastic, they were vivid as innate poetry could 
make them; and the girl felt almost like clasp- 
ing her hands and attempting to fly out with 
the birds, which were singing with unusual 
gleefulness, and making the apple-blossoms on 
an old tree close by shake with the sweet 
jubilation. 

“Mandy Clark, what on arth are you a- 
doing at that winder, looking as if you wanted 
to jump out?” 

Amanda turned, suddenly, and saw her 
mother standing before the broken looking- 
glass, hatcheling out her coarse, gray hair 
with a horn-comb, from which half the teeth 
were broken. 

««I—I was only looking at the birds, mother.” 

“The birds! just as if you hadn’t seen ’em, 
year in and year out, all your life.” 

“Yes, mother; but one doesn’t notice. They 
seem brighter and more capable this year. 
Just here, where an end of the clap-board is 
torn up, two little wrens are building a nest—I 
could put my hands into it from the window.” 

*“<Do it, then, and scare the creturs off, or I 
shall have you watching them all day long.” 

“Scare them away—but I won’t! The little 
things are company, and I Jove them. It’s 
beautiful to see them chatter together. Oh! if 
one could only know what they are saying! 
Scare them away! Why, mother, you lose so 
much, in not loving the birds and the flowers, 
as Ido. Look at the old apple-tree—see how 
it bends and quivers, and shakes off the dew! 
while the robins fly in and out, with bits of 
straw in their bills—and you will lose it all.” 

“The apple-tree! Who said I did not like it? 
Who said that I could not underStand that all 
that red-and-white in the leaves, would end in 
great, sound winter-apples? That is just what 





flowers are good for. When they are eatable, 
I understand them as well as anybody.” 

“Ah! but you don’t.understand what I mean, 
William does—but you never will.” 

“But I can understand that it is time to get 
breakfast, and no wood cut. Go and call Bill,” 

‘‘No, mother; he has been watching with the 
sick man all night, and is tired out—poor 
fellow !’’ 

Amanda was taking her turn at the horn- 
comb, now; and a mass of brown hair fell down 
her back, from which she was wrenching out 
the tangles, without regard to the pain it cost 
her. 

“You'll break that comb,” said the old 
woman, tersely; ‘‘but that’s about all you are 
good for. What with this nonsense about birds, 
and Bill’s silly love affairs, there’s no wood 
cut nor meals cooked, without I do it.” 

The old woman gave her hair a savage twist, 
as she spoke—for she had not completed her 
rough toilet, when Amanda helped herself to 
the comb, and coiled it up, like a mottled 
snake, on the back of her head, as she went 
down stairs. Directly, as the young girl looked 
out of the window, she saw her mother under 
the apple-tree swinging a heavy axe over her 
head, with one foot holding a crooked stick of 
wood to the earth, as she cut it in short pieces, 
ready for the stove. Ido not think Amanda was 
much shocked by the sight. She was accustomed 
to see her mother take the rude work of the 
household, and looked with admiration on the 
vigorous swing of the axe and theefirm poise of 
that tall figure. 

“She likes it, let her say whet she will.” 
thought the girl, still busy with her hair. 
“I only wish William had half ber grit, we 
shouldn’t live in this house, or go out to work 
for anybody.” 

Amanda reached out her hand, gathered s 
sprig of blossoms from a gnarled, old branch 
that swept across the window, and fastened it in 
a coronal on her head. The hands with which 
she arranged the flowers had not yet been 
washed, and the calico-dress had lost half its 
buttons in front; but she bent her head on one 
side, and enjoyed the brightness of her head- 
dress all the more for that. So down stairs 
she went in this incongruous array, smiling 
softly as she remembered her face in the glass: 
and thinking that, after all, the lady who called 
there the night before, was not much hand- 
somer, or more pleasant to look upon. She 
found a tin wash-bowl standing at the back-door 
of the kitchen, with a wooden-noggin of soft- 
soap close by, which she used abundantly, and 
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came in fresh and glowing like a wild-rose, so 
far as her face and hands went. The old woman 
looked up from her half-made fire, and letting 
the smoke half-blind her, made a curt observa- 
tion, and fell to her work again. 

“Well, now, you have strained up and done 
it,” she said, with a grim smile on her lip. 
Such extra washing might be expected of Bill, 
for the cretur is in love; but I wouldn’t have 
expected it of you, Mandy.” 

“Mother,” said Amanda, intent on her own 
ideas, “‘is my pink calico-dress done up?” 

“How should I know. Have you done it 
up?” 

“Now, what’s the use of putting on airs, 
mother. You know well enough I never did it 

#up in my life.” 

“Then who did?” 

“Why you, of course; no one can do up a 
dress and keep it from fading, so well. I tried 


to soggle it out once—don’t you remember— 
and you got so mad, because I forgot the starch 
and let it all dry in streaks, that I was scared 
out of trying again; and never mean to.” 

Mrs. Clark thrust a stick of wood into the 
stove with emphasis; and tightening her apron 


between her two hands, commenced fanning 
the fire with silent energy. 

“Say, mother—is the pink-dress done up? I 
don’t know what I shall do, if it isn’t.” 

“Why, what’s the row about it? Who is 
coming, or where are you wanting to go to, 
that nothing but that dress will answer.” 

“I—I am only going down to the house; Miss 
Zua may want me, you know.” 

“Want you? What for? You’d be of no more 
use in a sick-room than a chipper bird.” 

“Oh! but I will. You don’t know how handy 
Tam sometimes.” 

Again the grim smile stirred Mrs. Clark’s 
lips. She was a shrewd woman, and understood 
the indolent selfishness of her child throughly; 
but with the usual energy of a smart woman 
preferred to do the work herself, rather than 
urge her child out of her supine habits, or teach 
her better things. Thus it often happens that 
the most active and capable women have the 
most useless children. 

“Hadn't you better begin now, and at home?” 
she said, eyeing the flowers in that half-brushed 
hair with infinite scorn. “Suppose you set the 
table for once?” 

“It’s of no use trying to do things here,” 
answered Amanda, flippantly. “What’s the 
good of setting a tablp when there’s no table- 


cloth, nor a teacup and saucer that belong to 
each other?” 





“These just as good to drink out of, for all 
that. What's the difference, I want to know?” 
exclaimed the old woman, tartly. “But any 
excuse is better than none when you don’t want 
to do athing. Just let the table alone, I'll set 
it myself.” 

So Amanda let the table alone very willingly, 
as was usual with her; and going out into the 
long grass on the edge of the locust-grove, came 
back with her hands full of daisies and butter- 
cups, and her dress drabbled to the knees, and 
sweeping a wet path on the kitchen-floor as she 
passed it. 

“There it is again,” snarled the old woman, 
wringing out her dish-cloth and wiping the 
table with it. ‘Butter-cups, daisies, and sich 
trash, stuck in every spare tumbler and cracked 
cup in the house, and the dust an inch thick all 
around ’em.” 

“No it isn’t. See there!” cried Amanda, 
from the inner-room. 

She held up her apron, which had just been 
swept over the mantle-piece, in proof that some 
of the dust, at least, had been removed to her 
own person. 

“Just like her—just like her,” muttered the 
old woman, going on with her preparations for 
breakfast. ‘‘What’s the use of trying to make 
anything of her? Lost time—all lost time. Her 
head’s full of flowers, inside and out; flowers 
and weeds—flowers and weeds.” 

‘“‘Now, mother, about the dress?” 
Amanda, unconscious of these mutterings. 

‘*What do you want it for?” 

Amanda colored, stammered a little, and was 
suddenly struck with a new thought. 

““T promised the lady to go over to the Point 
and get some ribbons and things. Don’t you 
remember?” 7 

“Ribbons and things! You’d better mend 
the dress you have on.” 

‘So I will, mother, one of these days; but 
it’s the pink one I won't now.” 

‘I suppose you can eat your breakfast with 
this on. Come along, it’s ready.” 

“First 1et me carry something up to Wil- 
liam.” 

“Set to, I say, or everything will be cold. I 
have no doubt that Bill is sound asleep—so let 
him be.” 

‘Poor fellow, how tired he looked. I shouldn't 
wonder if he rowed that lady clear to the Point. 
It’s like him, you know.” 

“It’s like him, to be put upon by any woman 
who wears curls, and has a red cheek.” 

“Oh, mother! how can you say so of William? 
He is so refined, so delicate. Only look at his 
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complexion and his hands; any lady might fall 
in love with William. She did, I’m sure. How 
sweetly she asked him to walk with her; and 
no thorough-bred gentleman’s son was ever 
more polite than he was, holding his cap in his 
hand till she got out-of-doors, and putting it 
on again like a prince. I was watching them 
from the window till they got clear out of sight.” 

“Will you stop talking trash and come to 
breakfast, Amanda Clark?” cried the old woman, 
with asperity. ‘The next thing you'll be tell- 
ing me what a lady I have got for a daughter.” 

‘And soI may be, some time. Why not?” re- 
plied Amanda, with tears in hereyes. ‘Worse- 
looking girls than I am have married rich men, 
and spent money like dew.” 

‘‘Worse-looking! Who are they? Point’em 
out, "Mandy Clark.” 

“I—I can’t exactly, because you don’t read 
books, and wouldn’t understand, if I did.” 

“So it’s in books you find poor girls marry- 
ing so much money. Well, I shouldn’t wonder 
if you married some rich fellow in a book; but 
the money and the husband—they are made of 
something beside paper.” 

‘*But such things do happen in real life, 
mother. I asked Miss Zua if they did not, and 
she said, ‘No doubt, sometimes.’ ”’ 

“Miss Zua! She’d better keep such thoughts 
to herself.” 

“‘That was what made me think that there 
was a fair chance for William. I know she was 
thinking of him.” 

“Mandy, go on with your breakfast, and 
don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

Amanda pushed her chair back and arose 
from the table, flushed and angry. 

“‘Are you really my mother; or was I——” 

“Was you what?” | 

“Changed in the cyadle!” 

«Changed in the dete! Well, I reckon not; 
for all the cradle you ever had was a sap-trough 
with rockers put on it.” 

«Oh, mother!” 

“It’s a fact. When you outgrew the trough, 
we sent it back to the maple-woods. It was none 
the worse after we knocked off the rockers.” 

Amanda threw up her head, and the motion 
loosened the apple-blossoms from her hair, they 
had begun to droop and crisp up from the steam 
of hot tea and intense heat from the stove. She 
took them up from the floor and held them 
piteously in her hand. 

‘* Poor flowers!” she exclaimed. ‘It’s enough 
to make you curl up and die to hear how mother 
can talk. She don’t care a cent for anything 
but potato-blows and corn-tassels.” 





“Of course not; they are a sign of something 
good to eat.” 

Just then Billy Clark came into the room, the 
most forlorn-looking character of a little dandy 
you ever saw. He had a pair of old slippers, a 
little too large and heavy, with worn-out em- 
broidery, on his feet; a dressing-gown, over 
which a gorgeous pattern in worsted struggled 
through the half-faded tints, swept almost to the 
floor; and on his small head was a smoking-cap 
of tarnished velvet, heavy with an embroidery 
of colored beads. 

“Mercy on us, Bill! where did you get them 
things?” exclaimed the old lady, dropping the 
dish-towel from her hands in sudden astonish- 
ment. 

“TI bought them, mother—splendid, ain’t 
they? The young feller from York got tired 
of ’em, and sold out. Capital for a morning 
amoke,” he said, ‘‘especially the cap.” 

‘But you don’t smoke, Bill.” 

“Tl know; it makes me sick as death! But 
the cap looks as if I did—and that’s almost as 
taking with the ladies. How do you like ’em, 
*Mandy ?” 

‘“‘Magnificent!” exclaimed Amanda, examin- 
ing him from head to foot. ‘‘Remember what I 
told you, mother. Now, what do you think? 
Isn’t William a gentleman from head to foot?” 

* “You really think so, Mandy?” asked Wil- 
liam, turning his head over one shoulder, and 
trying to survey himself at all points. ‘Think 
she could stand against this?” 

“T know I couldn’t, not half an hour; not ten 
minutes, brother.” 

Billy's eyes brightened; he sat down by the 
table and folded the gorgeous dressing-gown 
over his knees. 

‘‘Now, mother,” he said, with a simper, “I’m 
ready for a little breakfast.” 

The old woman pursed up her firm, old mouth, 
and poured some tea into a cup, pushed the 
brown sugar toward him, and poured out some 
milk from an old-fashioned butter-boat, which 
was the best milk-cup she had. 

‘‘Now a little toast, mother,” said Billy, with 
proud complacency. ‘This bacon is a little too— 
too—what I may say, coarse for my appetite.” 

Mrs. Clark seized a loaf of bread, planted it 
against her chest, and, seizing a butcher-knife, 
cut off a clear slice, into which she thrust a 
fork, and, dropping on her knees before the 
stove, prepared to supply the toast so languidly 
requested. She turned once or twice to look 
on her son in his gorgeous attire, and then fell 
to her work again, apparently reconciled, if not 
a little proud of him, 
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“Thank you, my dear madam!” exclaimed 
Billy, when the toast was placed before him; 
“you are very kind.” 

His look and manners were quite regal. He 
treated his mother as if she had been a queen 
dowager, and he a reigning prince. As for 
Amanda, she sat down opposite him at the table, 
and lost herself in admiration. Billy ate his 
toast with considerable relish, now and then 
casting a sidelong look on the bacon. 

“Will you have a piece?” said Amanda, an- 
swering the look. ‘It’s splendidly done; mother 
does cook beautifally.” 

“No, dear; thank you,” answered Billy, tak- 
ing 8 white handkerchief from a side pocket of 
lis dressing-gown, and daintily wiping his lips. 
“My appetite this morning is quite satisfied; 
but I’m obliged all the same. So you think this 
rather a success? I doubt if the young fellow 
I bought it of felt more at home init. The worst 
of it is, dear sister, I’m afraid it wouldn’t be 
just the thing for out-door wear.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered the girl, 
confidentially. ‘In books, they wear such 


things about the house; I never read of them 
being used for street dresses.” 

“Then how am I to let her see me in them? 
It was all on her account I spent the money.” 


“William,” answered Amanda, solemnly, ‘‘you 
must leave something to me.” 

“But could you?” 

“I'll get her to come here some morning.” 

“But she never does come here.” 

“That is nothing. She will.” 

“Oh, Amanda! if you could bring it about. I 
think one hour with me in this, and with you 
to help along, would settle that sick fellow’s 
chances forever.” 

“Has he—has he taken a fancy to her so 
soon?’ cried Amanda, panic-stricken, for all 
her pretty air-castles began to totter. ‘‘Hasn’t 
she got enough, with money, and such fine 
clothes, horses to ride, and 3o handsome? Won't 
she leave a chance for anybody else?” 

“I only wish you could cut in Amanda; for 
it don’t seem to me as if he cared much for the 
other one.” 

“What, the lady that was here?” 

Tea;"? 

‘And is she in love with him, too?” 

Billy all at onee remembered the confidence 
that had been placed in him the night before 
on the beach, and drew himself up, folding his 
dressing-gown close, as if he feared some secret 
might escape from its folds. 

“Don’t ask me, sister—don’t ask me; the 
secret was confided to my honor.” 





“Oh! then I won’t, dear. 
can’t help but hate her.” 

Billy arose from the table, brushed the crum*s 
from his dressing-gown, and stretched himself 
with an affected yawn. ‘ 

‘Hate her! Oh! that would be cruel! She is 
a splendid woman—my angel—my benefactor.” 

“Thy benefactress; that is the way ladies 
are spoken of in books, brother William.” 

“Never you mind which it is, Amanda. She's 
a splendid cretur; and I hope he’ll lové her to 
distraction.” 

‘‘Here’s your pink dress, if you must have 
it,” said the old woman, who had been opening 
bureau-drawers in the next room. 

‘“‘Oh, mother! how bright and nice it looks. 
Thank you athousand times. The little ruffle 
around the neck sets in and out like the leaves 
of a dahlia. Now, William, I’m ready; that is, 
I shall be in a minute, to go down to the house 
with you. Mother’s cross as fire, sometimes; 
but she’s good as gold, for all that. Wait a 
minute, and you'll see how scrumptious I shall 
look.” 

Up stairs ran the happy girl, singing as she 
went. Her voice was pure and flexible as a 
bird’s, deep and sweet as the low murmur of 
waters; the mother and son were used to it, 
and did not realize what a glory and power it 
might become. Directly the singing was hushed, 
and a voice came from the stairs, 

“Ho, William! William, dear, step this way.” 

William went to the stairs, and found his 
sister with an old shawl huddled around her 
shoulders. 

‘William, can’t you steal out and bring me 
some branches from the weeping-willow—good, 
long ones; and strip the leaves off? But don’t 
let her know; she hates hoops like poison. Do 
now, that’s a good fellow.” 

‘‘T understand. All right. I'll de it for you,” 
whispered Billy; and, a moment after, he stole 
out of the front-door with the dingy, but gor- 
geous dressing-gown floating around him, and 
wet his sligpers through and through on his 
way to the locust-grove, where a fine willow 
flung its profuse branches downward, like a 
fountain of leaves against the dark background 
of the locust-grove. Directly there was a wild 
commotion among the tender, grim foliage, and 
Billy came away trailing a dozen long, flexible 
branches in his hand, which he denuded of 
their foliage as he went along. 

Amanda ran across the little sitting-room to 
meet him, gathered up the willows, and with a 
breathless, ‘Oh! thank you, brother! I’msure 
you are welcome to the strawberries!” ran up 
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stairs, hustling the willows out of sight, while 
her mother was busy at the back-door. 

. This reminded Billy of his precious deposit 
under the tuft of clover. Out he went again 
intg the long grass, and brought the little rush- 
basket from its hiding-place, with the forced 
fruit, blooming and red, heaped in it. 

“Oh! if Lcould take it down to her just this 
way,” he said, glancing down at his gay attire, 
“I’m sure it would do the business; that sick 
feller Would be nowhere. But the chap I bought 
’em of told me they were only for house-wear. 
It wouldn’t do—I’m afraid it wouldn’t do!” 

‘What won’t do, William dear?” inquired 
Amanda, coming in upon him with a sudden- 
ness that made him start guiltily enough. 

“It wouldn’t be the thing to go down in 
these, with the basket in my hand, so. Now 
would it?” 

Amanda looked at him reflectively. The pose 
he had taken struck her as wonderful. She 
really thought William almost perfect. 

“Why, it is like a picture!” she exclaimed; 
and so it was, where the artist has a weakness 
for gorgeous draperies, and in his love for them 
forgets the humanity they cover. ‘It’s like a 
picture! If she could but see you now.” 

“But she can’t,” said William, mournfully. 
“It isn’t to a be. Other fellows have their 
chances; mine never turns up.” 

“What if you make believe that your other 
clothes wouldn’t do to put on—wet through, or 
something?” suggested Amanda. 

Billy sparkled into cheerfulness at once. 

“That'll do. What a smart girl you are, 
Amanda; no steel-trap ever beat you.” 

“Ivll be a little of o smasher—but who 
cares?” answered Amanda, delighted with his 
happiness. 

“No, no; I did wet myself, through and 
through last night, getting out that ridiculous 
little boat.” 

“‘What, for the lady?” 

“Yes, of course. The clothes dried on me; 
but that’s no consideration. Degr me! how 
bright you look; and the hoops.” 

‘Hush, hush! do be quiet. Where’s my sun- 
bonnet? Oh, my! if mother hasn’t got it in the 
wash. Do my shoes show much, William? Can’t 
see whether I’ve got stockings on or not, can 
they? To-morrow I’ll let down the gathers of 
my dress, and make it trail like all possessed! 
Didn’t hers sweep? There goes another hook 
and eye; but, thank goodness, I’ve got a spare 
pin. Come now, don’t let mother see us.” 

Away the two went, softly and breathless, 
out of the front-door, and down the foot-path 





toward Mr. Wheaton’s house. William carry- 
ing the rush-basket very carefully, and Amanda 
shading her happy face with an old parasol, 
along whose bones the silk was splitting fear- 
fully. 

They found Zua Wheaton under the cherry- 
trees, shading her eyes with one hand as she 
looked occasionally up the lane. 

‘‘He’s worse, I’m afraid,” said Amanda; 
‘she’s looking for the doctor.” 

‘“‘What business is it of hers?” muttered 
Billy, growing red in the face. 

Zua saw Billy and his sister coming, and 
moved toward them, smiling cheerfully. 

“He is better, Billy Clark—so much better; 
at least I think so; but old Mrs. Test is so per- 
verse. She says that quietness is, sometimes, 
delusive, and there is no knowing how it vill 
be till the doctor comes. I wish he would come; 
but it’s of no use watching—no one ever yet 
moved the faster for that. What a grand, good 
nurse you must be, Billy Clark! He may not 
be strong enough to thank you—but I will.” 

She held out her pretty white hand with 
sweet condescension, as if she had been an em- 
press, and he her page. Billy longed to kiss 
the hand as a page might have done, perhaps; 
still he had not the courage, but stood looking 
at it wishfully, almost with tears in his eyes. 

“T have brought a few—that is, @ little bas- 
ket; yes, I may say, a little basket of straw- 
berries, Miss Zua. I suppose—that is, I hope 
that they are the first.” 

Zua seized upon the basket with a little cry 
of delight, and held it up in the sunshine. 

“Oh, it is beautiful! So red, so ripe, so 
every way precious! Billy Clark, I do think 
you are the best little fellow that ever breathed. 
Isn’t he, Amanda?” 

“William is a good son @nd excellent brother,” 
answered. Amanda, firmly; remembering the 
same combination of words in some novel she 
had been reading. 

‘Indeed, he is; and you, Amanda, how more 
than pretty you are. Upon my word, you look 
fresh and sweet as a damask-rose in that dress. 
I never saw you so—so,” she had almost said 
clean, but ended in, ‘‘nicely dressed before.” 

“It is the willows!” whispered Amanda, to 
her brother. ‘I told you!” 

Zua turned her eyes upon Billy. She had 
been so taken up with the strawberries that 
his fantastic costume escaped her. Billy. feel- 
ing himself ‘under observation, softly glided 
into an attitude, and hooked one finger into the 
pocket of his vest, blushing like a girl all the 
time. 
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“Why, Billy, how resplendent you are this 
morning!” she exclaimed, with a world of fun 
dancing in her eyes and dimpling her mouth. 

“Qh! nothing in particular, Miss Zua. This 
is my house-dress—not exactly the thing for 
out-doors; but I got into the water last night, 
and so had to wear ’em.” 

“But what took you to the water, Billy? I 
thought you set up all night with Mr. Moreton.” 

“Yes, yes. Well, so I did; but going home— 
‘no, coming down, it wasso dark. The fact is, 
he said so many things in the night, all mixed 
up together, and among the rest was clams.” 

“Clams!” , 

“Yes, clams. So thinking that a few—say for 
breakfast—might pacify him, I went down at 


“What, in the dark?” 

“The dark! Well, yes. One doesn’t want 
much daylight*to feel for clams; but it does 
wet a feller’s clothes awful.” 

Poor Billy was crimson while uttering his 


clumsy little fibs—and Zua saw it with some sur- } 


prise, for she had never seen him seem quite so 
foolish before. She laughed a little—who could 
help it? and then fell to questioning Billy of 
his experience the night before; for she was 
hungry for information of every feverish word 
that dropped from the sick man’s lips in her 
absence. Consumed with a feverish longing, as 
jealous women are, for that which is sure to 
give them pain, she began with a little awk- 
ward artfulness to ask if the patient had slept 
well; if he talked much, and kept up that 
foolish idea about angels being about his bed. 

“No,” Billy answered, savagely. ‘‘He didn’t 
say nothing of the sort—not a thing; but he 
kept on about rubies! rubies! rubies! as if 
the word meant something red and sweet as 
cherries,” 

Zua’s face clouded, and she began to stamp 
her little foot down into the grass, as if she 
could hurt it, and meant to do her worst. 

“How people do talk in fevers! It’s enough 
to make one laugh, going from rubies to clams— 
how absurd.” 

“Don’t!” cried Amanda, all at once; ““you— 
you hurt the poor thing! How can you?” 

It was a golden dandelion which Zua had 
crushed down with her heel, glad to see the 
poor thing coil under her feet, like some pretty 
reptile striving to writhe out of its misery. Zua 
removed her foot, and revealed the poor flower 
crushed and broken under it. 

Amanda was anxious and pale, just as if she 
had seen a child wounded. Ske had so few 
companions in her out-of-the-way life, that it 
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seemed as if the flowers belonged to a bright 
sisterhood, of which she was the servant and 
protector. 

“You have killed it!” she said, mournfully. 
“Come away, and let it die.” 

Zua laughed, and moved toward the house.' 
She felt, in her prosperous life and rich beauty, 
as if she were born td trample down higher 
things than a few wild-flowers, and deemed her- 
self privileged to doit. Directly her mind went 
back to the old Subject. 

“So he kept on talking wildly all night?” 
she said, addressing Billy. 

“Oh, that he did!” answered the artful fel- 
low. ‘You should have heard him. ‘Billy,’ 
says, he a 

“Why, how on earth did he know your 
name?” 

“How! I—I told him, of course. How was he 
to ask for things without that? ‘Billy,’ says he, 
‘don’t let any women into this room; I don’t 
like it.’” 

“What!” 

“Yes, he did; ‘especially young ones,’ says 
he. ‘I don’t so much mind that good old dove; 
but girls!—oh, Billy Clark, Billy Clark!’ says 
he, ‘keep them away, if you don’t want to kill 
me.’” 

“Did he say that, Billy?” asked Zua, with 
shame in her eyes, and a hot red on her cheek, 
like that which the sun burns into a mellow 
peach. 

“Yes, he did—and more, too; only I don’t 
want to hurt anybody’s feelings by telling the 
particulars.” 

‘But he was out of his head!” 

* «Not when he got on that subject.” 

“It may be; but I don’t know of any girls 
that want to go into his room.” 

“Of course not—absolutely immodest; that 
was what he muttered to himself.” 

“What!” 

“Nothing, Miss. I wasn’t meaning any- 
thing. Talking to myself—do sometimes; it’s 
a habit I’ve got.” 

Zua’s eyes flashed like water under sunshine. 
Heated and angry, she was out of all patience 
with herself for the sympathy she had wasted 
on the sick man, who could speak of her kind- 
ness in that fashion, even in his ravings. Billy 
saw the expressiop of her face, and trembled 
even to the feet encased in the dingy embroi- 
dery of those slippers. He felt like a school- 
boy, who had atidaciously lifted the flood-gates 
over a water-fall. 

“T—I may be just a little out of the way; 
besides, he was crazy—now I think of it; he 
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must have been crazy,” he said, rubbing his 
hands together with deprecating anxiety. 

But Zua walked proudly on, silent and heed- 
less. Had she, indeed, been so forward and 
unmaidenly in entering that sick-room? Were 
mere conventionalisms so binding upon human 
sympathies? World she not have done the 
same, had Billy Clark, there, broken his leg? 
This question rather startled her. Could any 
misfortune possible to Billy Clark, have kept 
her wakeful an entire night?* Would she have 
been given to that intense longing, to mitigate 
his pain with her own hand, if he had been the 
sufferer? 

The color on Zua’s cheeks grew hotter and 
redder, as her young heart gave its answer. 
They were passing into the garden, as this 
matter settled itself in her mind. Billy became 
uneasy about her silence. He was disappointed, 
too; for after the first amazed glance, she had 
not once turned her eyes on his finery. He had 
been concealing the strawberries under the 
skirt of his dressing-gown, that they might take 
her by surprise; now he drew them forth in 
considerable trepidation. 

“Would you just accept these, and think 
no more about it?” he said. “They got ripe 


a-purpose for you.” 
The angry flush turned to a smile on Zua’s 


face. She was an ardent young creature, and 
flung off unpleasant feelings, as roses cast the 
rain that beats into their bosoms over night. 

“Oh, they will be so nice for him!” she 
thought, but not loud; for some remnants of 
disturbed pride stirred her heart, and she was 
shy of exposing its changefulness, even to Billy 
Clark, who seemed suddenly to have acquired 
the power of annoying her. 

“Oh, I am so much obliged!” These were 
the words which sprang above her thoughts, 
and set Billy’s heart off in a quick palpitation. 
Amanda had left them, and was wandering 
about in the garden, looking into the crimson- 
bells of the tulips, and caressing their broad, 
green leaves with her hands, lovingly, and with 
the tenderness of a mother fondling the plump 
foot of her infant. 

“I—I’'m glad you like ’em,” said Billy, all in 
a glow of delight. 

“Like them! why there never was anything 
so delightful.” 

Billy had almost turned his back on the ra- 
diant creature, and fell to kissing his own hand 
with silent rapture. She had touched it in 
taking the basket. 

“Billy Ps 

He started, guiltily, dropped his hand which 





crept up the dressing-gown sleeve and hid 
itself, then stammered out, 

“Did you speak, Miss Zua?’”’ 

**Look! you are far-sighted. Isn’t that the 
doctor?” 

‘‘Sure enough, it is!” 

“T—I must go in and tell Mrs. Test. Thank 
you a thousand times for the strawberries.” 

She was gone. He caught the flutter of her 
white-dress, as she floated down the front 
veranda, and turned away, wondering if ther’ 
ever was another creature so lovely. 

“Billy,” said Amanda, coming up to him, 
“might I just go into the house; and if Mrs. 
Test should want me to help her, would you 
care if I stayed a little while?” 

Billy grew animated at once. 

«Just the thing, "Mandy, dear; just go in and 
offer to nurse him.” 

“But I might do harm, not knowing much 
about sickness. If Mrs. Test will only tell me 
how.” 

“Oh, she’ll do that! You in the daytime, 
and I at night; there won’t be much chance for 
visits, then—don’t you see?” 

“Do I look nice, William? 
the thing?” 

“Nice! Why you look like a pink.” 

“Billy!” 

‘‘Well, what is it, Amanda?” 

“You are just the kindest and best brother 
that ever lived!” 

“No, Lain’t. Don’t praise me when I don’t 
deserve it.” 

“You don’t think it forward, nor nothing?” 
questioned Amanda, who felt her breath coming 
quicker at the thought of presenting herself 
before the wounded man. 

“Forward? No.” 

“You said something to her about its being 
immodest.” 

“For a young girl!” 

«But she is just a little older than I am.” 

“ Amanda Clark, I do think you are the most 
hateful, tantalizing cretur. Can’t you see the 
difference between folks and folks?” 

“Well, no, I can’t exactly, William; but 
you’re just as good as gold to let me go. If 
mother scolds, you'll stand by me, William?” 
she continued, struck with a sudden panic. 

“Won't I?” answered Billy, standing up 
manfully in his gorgeous attire, as if to typify 
the position he was ready to take. 

“And you'll go in with me, just to tell Mrs. 
Test about it?” 

“Of course, I will. Come along, now—do!” 

So they went into the house together; and 
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Billy informed old Mrs. Test that his sister was 
a nurse worth her weight in gold, and ready to 
make herself handy in the sick-room or kitchen, 
just as she could be most useful. The good old 
lady was rejoiced to secure the extra help so 
much needed in the household, and gave 
Amanda a basket of old linen at once, from 
which she was directed to tear bandages and 
have everything ready for the doctor, who was 
even then coming through the garden-gate. 

Amanda sat down in the broad hall, and fell 
to work with more zeal than knowledge; but 
she managed to get the linen into strips, and 
handed it over with pride, when Mrs. Test, hur- 
tied from the sick-room after it. 

Meantime, Billy went into the garden and 
made himself useful about the strawberry-beds, 
with a little hoe, which he used dexterously 
among the plants. 

“T’ve got that all fixed,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘“‘What a goose I was, not to think of 
Amanda before. Why, between us, we shall 


have the fellow to ourselves, night and day. If; 
he gets a chance to talk with her, I lose my 
guess, that’s all.” 

Billy was interrupted in these thoughts by 
the appearance of the doctor, who wound his 
way through the rose-bushes with Zua Wheaton 


walking close by his side. She was talking 
earnestly; and he answered her, now and then, 
smiling kindly, as elderly men will when in 
the society of a beautiful girl. Billy was not 
near enough to gather a word of the conversa- 
tion; but he saw by the two faces, that it was 
pleasant and hopeful. 

This is what passed between them: 

“Now, doctor, tell me—is he better or worse? 
Is this quiet a deluslon, or a sign of comfort to 
us?” 

Zua said this on the veranda, and held the 
doctor’s arm with her hands, looking up in his 
face, and asking the question with her eyes 
rather than her lips. 

“He is better; decidedly better, my dear 
child.” 

“Ah, I am so'glad!” 

“The fever is gone. The great nervous ex- 
citement is quieting down. We have nothing 
but the broken limb to contend with now.” 

“And that you can soon cure.” 

“Well, such hurts aS his must have time. 
We can serve nature well; but she is not to be 
hurried.” 

“Is he qujte comfortable, doctor?” 

“I saw nothing to the contrary. The first 
dressing was got over without much pain.” 

“Tm glad of that. And is he quite himself?” 
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“What, you are thinking that last night he 
was one beside himself,” answered the doctor, 
laughing heartily at his own joke; “but he is 
all right now. Go in and see, my dear; go in 
and see! I think the young fellow seemed to 
be expecting you, for his face fell every time 
the door opened, letting in only Mrs. Test.” 

‘ But it is hardly right. I—I am afraid he— 
that is, papa, might think it improper.” 

“Nonsense, my child! I thought you were 
above such absurd scruples. The young fellow 
is your guest, helpless and sick; what he wants 
most is cheerful society, pleasant surroundings. 
I prescribe at least three visits a day.”’ 

“Qh, doctor!” 

“Dainty little things to eat, and beautiful 
objects for the eye—that accounts for my pre- 
soription; so three visits a day. Music when 
he can bear it; reading, if he asks for that; a 
breath of roses through the window in the 
morning; and of salt sea air at high tide.” 

‘‘Are you in earnest, doctor—in real, honest 
earnest? Are—are you teazing?” 

“Tp earnest, upon my honor—never more 80, 
I wish this young man to have every care. He 
is anxious and fretted about the trouble he is 
giving, and that must be done away with, unless 
the burden is too great for you.” 

“Oh! no, no! What heathens you must think 
us, to say that.” 

‘Oi course, I am sure that he is welcome as 
the day; but with a stranger it is different; 
and the least appearance of coldness——”’ 

“Yes, yes, I see. Everything shall be done 
as you wish. I only hesitated about personal 
attendance because——” 

‘Because you are beautiful, and he is young; 
as if that makes any difference when a kind act 
is to be performed.” 

“You are a dear, old flatterer, doctor; and I 
would do anything to oblige you!” 

“Then cast all this nonsense out of your 
head, and fancy yourself the poor young fel- 
low’s sister.” 

“Tl try,” answered Zua, lowering her eyes 
demurely. 

“Amuse him out of his pain and the lonely 
feeling, which every one must have in a strange 
house.” 

“He is a fellow of superior education and 
abilities; one can see that with a single glance.” 

“That I am sure he is,” answered Zua, 
eagerly. 

‘And may be married, for aught I know.” 

Zua started, and looked up a little wildly. 
Somehow the thought had never struck her be- 
fore. 
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‘Have you any idea? Do you know.” 

The doctor smiled a little mischievously. 

“ft haven’t an idea; and I don’t know. But 
you must be @ good girl, obey my directions, 
and on our next visit I will find out.” 

*But—but what made you think——” 

‘Just this, and nothing more; from lis vest 
pocket dropped a tiny photograph in a crimson- 
velvet case. It flew open, and I saw a pretty 
face—that is all. So don’t fall in love with him 
till we know who he is.”’ 

All the red died suddenly out of Zua Whea- 
ton’s face. It was not yet twenty-four hours 
since she had first seen this young Moreton. 
Was the warning already too late? I cannot 
answer this; but she turned away from the 
doctor without speaking again, and went into 
the house. As she passed the open window, 
near which the sick man lay, she caught a 
gleam of crimson on the sill; looked again, and 
saw a little, round case, which might have held 
a diamond brooch or a portrait. She sat down 
in one of the hickory-chairs, softly reached out 
her hand, drawing the case toward her, holdiig 
her breath as if the thing had been a theft. 

It was a female head, radiant with beauty; 
soft curls of feathery gold seemed to float over 
the white forehead; a glimmer of blue drapery 
defined the bust. Everything about it was 
lovely. Zua closed the spring with a snap that 
made her start, and laid the case softly back, 
sighing heavily as she did so. Billy Clark 
would have known that face; but to Zua it was 
strange, but, oh! how beautiful. A few minutes 
after Zua’s white dress floated past the window, 





and the sick man saw it. Then old Mrs. Teg 
went to the hall‘door and found her there, look- 
ing white and troubled. 

‘Come in,” said the old abhi “the is doing 
80 well.” 

Zua followed the old lady into the sick-room, 
and found the guest, with his face turned toward 
the door, watching for her approach. His vest 
lay on the counterpane, and he was searching 
the pockets with an unsteady hand. 

“It must have been lost,” he said, with 9 
look of trouble on his face, laying his vest 
down. ‘I am very sorry.” 

“Is this it?” said Zua, taking the crimson 
case from the window: 

“Yes, yes; thank you. 
friend, and I wish to return it. 
have been awkward.” 

Zua’s face lost half its shadows. 

“Do you know,” said Moreton, “I am just a 
little hungry? But the doctor says I must be 
careful; very light food, and a little fruit—but 
that is not to be had.” 

“Oh! yes itis,” cried Zua, starting up all in 
a flush of eagerness. 

The next moment she came in with that little 
rush-basket of strawberries in her hand. 

A few minutes after this, Billy Clark came 
softly up the veranda with a handful of flowers 
which he had just gathered. He cast a glance 
into the window, and saw Zua Wheaton sitting 
close by the sick man’s bed, with the basket of 
strawberries in her lap, and dropping the rich 
fruit, one by one, into his eagerly opened mouth. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


It is the picture of a 
The loss would 





THE WITHERED ROSE. 


BY CLARA B. HEATH 


I rounp it one morn in a volume old, 
That had long been laid aside; 
It was years since my hand had placed it there, 
And folded it down with a loving care, 
While trying so bravely a smile to wear, 
The gathering tears to hide. 


It was only a little wither’d rose, 

That had once been gemmed with dew; 
Iremember’d the day I gathered it well, 
And the bitter tears that above it fell; 

I was new to sorrow, and bore it ill— 

On my baby’s grave it grew. 


I placed it again in the volume old, 
And thought of the babe at rest; 

The little one with its curling hair, 

And the baby brow, so pure and fair, 

O'er which I had murmurd many a prayer, 
As it lay against my breast. 





I knew she had gone to a “ better land,” 
Just a little way before; 
There was never a stain on the little feet, 
When our Saviour gave her a rest so sweet 
In that happy home where the blest s shall — 
With Him on the “Shining Sb »re! 


Yet I could but weep—not alone for her, 
Though she was so pure and fair; 

Another sweet girl, my comfort and pride, 

And a darling boy, as fair and blue-eyed— 

The dearest of all—aye, side by side, 
Three little ones slumber there! 


Oh! pity me, mothers! my heart so yearns 
For their little hands caress; bd 

For one bright glimpse of the baby face; 

For the patter of feet, or a smile to chase 

The tears away, and their marke erase— 
But they come ne more to bless, 





NEEDLE-CASE 


IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marterrats.—Some stiff cord-liner, such as 
comes for corset-lacers; two shades of one color 
zephyr, single or contrasting colors, or floss 
silk; or a mixture of wool and floss may be 
used. Qur design calls for yellow floss and 
emerald-green wool. 

Begin in the center with the green wool, and 
work in single crochet-stitch over the cord (ob- 
serving to hold the cord firmly and work close) 
three rows; then tie on the floss silk, and do 
three stitches in it, pass it under, and do four 
in wool for one round; then do two rounds in 
wool, widening enough to keep the work flat; 
then one row floss and wool. So continue until 
the case is large enough for convenience. By 
looking closely at the design, it will be easy to 
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count the stitches; and the number of rows in 
all will greatly depend upon the manner of 
working. If the work is done loosely, it will 
require a less number of rows to make the 
proper size, and will not look so well. The 
object is to work close and firm, and with a 
moderately fine needle. For the last row, work 
it double crochet; make a slightly scalloped 
edge by working the center stitches of the 
group in treble crochet; do this row in the 
wool, and finish off with the floss. Some pieces 
of flannel, button-hole stitched round the edge 
with the floss to hold the needles; make four of 
them, decreasing in size. Narrow green ribbon 
for strings, and tie the two sides of the case 
together, completes the requisite material. 
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CATERPILLAR FRINGE FOR TRIMMING CURTAINS, COVERS, ETC. 


BY MES. JAN 


MATERIALS.—Colored wool or cotton to cor- 
respond with the material to be trimmed. Wind 
together four threads—that is, two of each of 


E WEAVER. 


the colors you desire to work. Our design is 

in white and red wool—two red and two white 

threads, and the twisted fringe has, conse 
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CATERPILLAR FRINGE. * 





quently, four red and four white threads. For 
each loop take a thread twice as long as the 
required length for the fringe. This had better 
be measured each time, that the work may be 
quite even. Twist the thread with your finger 
and thumb rather tightly. When the twist is 
prepared, fasten it immediately with a single 
crochet-stiteh, that it may not untwist again. 
The head of the fringe must be worked in 
crochet when an entire line as long as required 
ia completed. For this, work in each single 
stitch of the fringe a loop of tuft-stiteh. For 





that, * loop the thread round the needle and 


} 


draw a loop through; repeat from * twice, so 
that in the whole the three threads thrown 
round, and the three loops will be upon the 
needle. Then all the threads are drawn througa 
with one single loop, and fasiened with one 
ehain-stitch. The conclusion of the head forms 
scallop. For this, crochet in each ehain- 

itch of the preceding row one single, then 
three chain, one treble in the first of these, one 
single in the next chain of the preceding row, 
and so on. The red and white fringe is fast- 
entd with white single stitches, ornamented 
with red tufts, and has white escallops. 





VIOLETTA H 


In the front of the number, we give an en- 
graving of a very pretty head-dress, the Vio- 
letta. Make a square by crossing some velvet 
ribbon, black or violet-colored, half an inch 
wide, as seen in the design. On the. flocks, 
where the ribbon crosses, ornament with a 
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EAD-DRESS. 


single violet, (the silk violets are the prettiest, 
and the largest size.) Make a group of four 
or five for the corners, and finish with double 
loops and ends of the velvet ribbon. This it 
one of the very prettiest, newest, and most 
simple, of the many head-dresses now in vogue. 





EDGING, MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. 














TURKISH 


BLIPPER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 


Ws give here a design for a Turkish Slipper. 
The cut below gives the full size pattern of the 
applique. Our model was a scarlet-cloth ground, 
with the applique in black velvet, and gold cord 
round the pattern both inside and out. The stars 
in the center of the patterns are alternately of 
black and gold crochet silk, and those at the 





corners of the leaves were all of fine gold thread. 3 


The pattern should be traced upon the velvet, 
the leaves cut and gummed upon the cloth, and 
the cord afterward sewn round. The bottom of 
the slipper has a quilted satin sock, and the 
ruche is of quilled satin ribbon. The shape of 
the slippers should be had from the shoemaker, 
who is to make them up, as there is then no 
waste of work. 


PATTERN FOR SLIPPER: FULL SIZE. 








THREE DESIGNS FOR BUGLE TRIMMING. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 


Fottow the designs. Use a narrow silk braid 3 parative trifle you can make trimming for your 
for the heading, upon which, as a foundation, $ dresses equal to the prettiest imported ones of 
the beads and bugles are strung. For a com-$ the kind. 





NEW STITCH IN WORSTED WORK, WITH BUGLES AND BEADS. 


Work in two shades of any color, (desig- , the same color, or white, or straw-colored wool. 
nated in the design of the darkest shading,) the ; The bugles and beads may be either black or 
lightest being done in yellow floss. If not pos-$ white. This is a charming design for the cen- 
sible to procure the floss, use a lighter shade of $ terof lamp-mats, traveling satchels, etc. 
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NAME FOR MARKING: 





NEW STITCHES IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


}be understood, as a general rule, without an 


We give, in the latter part of this number, 
according to the request of numerous sub- { illustration. Accordingly, we give here, en- 


scribers, descriptions of all the old stitches in : gravings of three new stitches. By studying 
crochet. New stitches, however, are continu- $ these, any lady may learn how to work either 
ally being introduced. These, however, cannot $ of these stitches. 
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THE EXPOSITION OPERA CLOAK. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 











Onze of the most stylish and fashionable : French capital this year, has been called the 
articles which has appeared this season, in’ Exposition Orzra Croak. We give, on this 


Paris, has just been sent out to us. It is an3 page, two engravings of this cloak, one showing 

opera cloak, which, in honor of the “Exhibi- the front, the other representing the back. The 

tion of all Nations,” that is to come off in the * material is silk of almost any color that the 
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DIAGRAM OF EXPOSITION OPERA CLOAK. 
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wearer may desire; but white, blue, or scarlet, , marked in inches on each piece. Of course, 
are the most suitable. The cloak may be j this cloak, though designed for an opera cloak. 
made either with the palms, which are seen in }is suitable for a wrap on any occasion when 
the engraving, or without them; but the palms i the wearer has on a low-necked dress: as, for 
adc greatly to its beauty. On this page we } instance, in going to a concert, to the theatre, 
give a diagram, by which this opera cloak }to a lecture, ete.. etc. It will be universally 
may be cut out. The length of the pieces are } worn this season. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tae Beauty or American Women.—The superior beauty 
of his countrywomen is one of the facts that an American, 
traveling in Burope, recognizes with pride. The writer 
of this was in Rome, last year, and wherever he saw a new 
face that was pretty, he was.almost invariably told that it 
was the face of an American.. What was true of Rome, 
was true of Naples, Florence, Milan, Venice, Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, and London. There is something more refined, per- 
haps high-bred would be even a better term, in our coun- 
trywomen, than in any women of the world. The Roman 
princesses, almost without an exception, are positively 
ugly. Even the boasted English female aristocracy do not 
come up to their reputation for beauty. More lovely women 
are to be seen at the opera, in either Philadelphia, New 
York, or Boston, than at the Haymarket or Covent Garden, 
in London. We think this superiority, on the part of our 
countrywomen, is to be explained by their superior intel- 
lect. In the United States woman has a larger develop- 
ment of brain, and a finer nervous organization than else- 
where. Part of this is the result of our institutions, part 
may come from climate. But the fact is indisputable. 
Hence that high-bred look of which we have spoken. 
Everywhere here, one sees faces that have more marks of 
ancestral culture than any, except the very best, faces 
abroad. 

Heretofore the physical health of our women has been 
neglected: at least this was the case generally for the first 
half of the present century. The mind was cultivated, not, 
indeed, too much, but cultivated at the expense of the 
body. The consequence was dyspepsia, which finally be- 
came hereditary. With dyspepsia followed excessive ner- 
vousness, debility, flat chests, consumption, hollow cheeks, 
bad figures, and that skim-milk complexion, which one in- 
variably associates with the old, and now exploded notion 
of a “ blue-stocking,” or a “school-marm.” But the evil, at 
last, cured itself. The necessity of physical exercise for 
girls, as well as for boys, and the folly of taxing the brain 
with excessive lessons at school, became so apparent, that 
now, for nearly the whole of a generation, the vitality and 
health of American women have been steadily improving. 
One of our best literary weeklies, in a late article on this 
subject, holds the following language: 


The women of America are growing more and more hand- 
some every year for just this reason. They are growing 
rounder of chest, fuller of limb, gaining substance and de- 
velopment in every direction. Whatever may be urged to 
the contrary, we believe this to be a demonstrable fact. We 
have been accustomed to hear dismal moans over dyspepsia 
and the heat of stoves, bad food, and bad habits of life gene- 
rally, that an impression of degeneracy finds place in many 
minds, and the proposition, therefore, that American women 
are visibly growing handsomer, may at first provoke a good 
deal of dissent. We believe, however, that reflection and 
observation will endorse and sustain it. The change may 
be less marked ow the poorer classes, and may be more 
pronounced in the chief centers of population and refine- 
ment; but that it has taken place, is progressing, and is 

bably destined favorably to affect the community at 

‘ge, we have not the least doubt. When the rising gene- 
ration of American girls once began to wear thick shoes, 
to take much exercise in the open air, to skate, to play 
croquet, and to affect the saddle, it not only began to grow 
more wise, but more healthful, and—which must follow as 
the night the day—more beautiful. Wealth indubitably 
has a tendency to produce refinement of feature, for reasons 
or through causes which here need no elaboration; simul- 
taneously, unless its privileges are abused, it also tends to 
induce both health andsymmetry. Poor emigrant women, 
whose figures and faces are alike misshapen and imbruted, 
furnish us with plenty of sad illustrations of the effect on 
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their sex of mingled poverty and toil. We have'seen some 
of these wretched creatures, whose very semblance to 
humanity seemed well nigh crushed out of them. of 
course, there are exceptions. Sometimes we see an exces. 
sively handsome girl come of people miserably poor; and, 
vice versa, peering out of a sumptuous carriage the face of 
a young Gorgon. But, asarule, where wealth, and leisure 
and consequent culture exist, health and beauty naturally 
follow in the second generation. 


If there is any mistake in this, it is in exaggerating the 
importance of wealth. It is not necessary to be rich in 
order to be beautiful. There is hardly any walk in life, 
except, perhaps, that of actual poverty, which forbids that 
equal development of the intellectual and physical natures, 
which is the foundation of all real beauty. Most American 
women have, in their household duties, a sufficient diver- 
sity of employment. Some, indeed, are overworked. But 
we hope this is not general. Now, if to ordinary house- 
hold duties are added exercise in the open air, the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect and the taste, and judicious indulgence 
in harmless amusements, we have all the elements out of 
which to make, and keep, women beautiful. The very 
rich have not sufficient occupation, and hence plunge into 
gayeties, always excessive, and often injurious to more 
than the health. The moderate circumstances, which are 
the lot of the majority of American women, afford, on the 
whole, at least in intelligent families, the best chances for 
beauty. 


Tae Princess MeTrernicn, as is well known, ranks high 
among the witty and accomplished women of the French 
Court. She always appears to be inspired with some novel 
and fresh idea. A few weeks ago a party of intimate ac- 
quaintances were assembled at her house, when the sub- 
ject of the eccentric toilets of the present day was started, 
whereupon the hostess proposed that every woman should 
compose her toilet according to her individual taste and 
character. The idea once started the company set to work, 
and commenced composing the dress of a frivolous woman 
by giving her a butterfly for emblem, artd continuing with 
the sentimental woman, the witty woman, etc., etc. The 
Muse was to wear laurel in her hair, a lyre for a waist- 
buckle, a dress studded with stars, because she loved ethe- 
real regions; then the lower part of her skirt was to be 
embroidered with all her attributes, arts, sciences, natural 
history, ete. A sentimental woman, on the contrary, should 
be decorated with hearts, arrows, doves, half-opened roses, 
etc. It was to be regretted that some clever artist, with a 
rapid pencil like Gustave Dore, for instance, was not pre 





sent to sketch these toilets, so ingeniously composed. The 
idea, however, captivated, and a few evenings after the 
same compan} met at the Princess’ house, and some were 
robed in a very fanciful, although highly successful, man- 
ner. The most captivating was a warlike costume intended 
for a heroine. The dress was white satin striped with gold 
cannons; the low coat bodice was crimson velvet, crossed 
with a black ribbon, which was striped with every variety 
of color, to recall the different ribbons used for decorations; 
the epaulets to the coat consisted of gold fringe ; round the 
waist there was a gold band, to. which was suspended & 
miniature needle-gun ; the hair was turned back a antique, 
and the head-dress was a small helmet in chased gold, en 
crusted with precious stones. 

To Tak WELL you must first think: then, if you aré 
sympathetic, you will be interesting; but if you know 





nothing, and never think, you cannot expect to talk well. 
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Tax Best CashMERe SHAWLS, the long shawls with plain 
ground, crimson, purple, blue, green, or yellow—green are 
best—never cost less than $675 a pair in India, and are 
never sold singly. The next kind, or square shawls, much 
more frequently imported into Europe and America, are 
@ither loom-worked or needle-worked: needle-worked being 

*the more original; and they cost from $150 to $250 in the 
Pinjaub, without freight, or interest, or profit to the im- 
porter—little facts which we commend to the attention of 
women who think they can buy the “best Cashmeres” at 
$150, or even $100 a shawl. What they do buy is either an 
imitation, which was never in India at all, ora Delhi shaw], 
very good in its way, but no more approaching a Cashmere 
shawl in beauty than in durability. A man may lie on 
heather in a black Cashmere for twenty years, and it would 
be almost as perfect as on the first day. 

Tar CrecuLATION OF THIS MaGaztne is now equal to the 
united circulation of all the other ladies’ magazines of a 
similar character in the United States. What better proof 
could be had of its superior merit? 

Tar Corracz Winpow is a charming picture of rurai life, 
particularly suggestive at this season of the year, when, 
after an unusually severe winter, the spring is opening in 
all its beauty. 


Anornzr Exrecant Cotorep Parrern in this number. No 
other magazine, remember, gives these patterns! 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By Charles 
Dickens. With Original Illustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr. 1 
wl, 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The rage, just now, 
seems to be for what are called “Diamond Editions:” that 
is, for books in type so fine that only the very youngest 
eyes can read them. We confess such books are not to our 
taste. But there will always be readers who will prefer a 
emall volume, which may be beld easily in the hand, even 
at the risk of injuring their eye-sight; and to such persons 
this edition will be eminently ptable, for nothing could 
be neater than its type, paper, and binding. We will make 
but a single exception. The illustrations, as a whole, do not 
please us. They are by an artist so thoroughly American 
that nearly all his faces are Yankee faces; and as the cha- 
racters to be illustrated are English, this is a very serious 
fault. His “Pickwick” is like nobody in England; nor his 
“Sam Weller;” nor, indeed, hardly any of his others. His 
“Dodson and Fogg” are types of the fat and lean New Eng- 
lander: they are not London attorneys at all. One of the 
best illustrations is “Mrs. Leo Hunter’s Party.” We be- 
lieve it is the intention of Ticknor & Fields to issue the 
entire works of Dickens in this style, publishing one novel 
each month. Each volume is to be bound incloth. Price, 
$1.25 without the illustrations; or $1.50 with them. 

The Bride of Llewellyn. By Mrs. E. D. E..N. Southworth. 
lol, 8 v0. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—We sup- 
pose Mrs. Southworth may be ranked at the head of the 
sensational schoot in America, now that Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 
that most impressible of all melo-dramatic writers, is no 
More. This is her last novel. Those who like highly-spiced 
dishes can have one here. The book is printed neatly, and 
bound in cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Charles Wesley Seen in his Finer and Less Familiar 
Poems. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Hurd & Houghton —A 
very beautiful edition of the selected poems of the Rev. 
Charles Wesley, the brother of the Rev. John Wesley, the 

' founder and apostle of Methodism. Gharles Wesley was 
no mean poet. He has written some of the best hymns in 
the language. The book is capitally edited. Price, $1.50. 





The Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers~This is an edition of 
Dickens’ last novel, which seems to us to combine, in an 
eminent degree, many and various merits. The page is 
double-column octavo; the type is brevier, a type rather 
larger than that in which our stories are printed; and the 
paper is the very best, and with a highly calendered sur- 
face. Every part of the mechanical work is exceedingly 
well done. The illustrations are numerous, and are worked 
into the body of the text. It is a volume to please, in every 
way, the reader of taste: and yet it is so light as not to 
fatigue one to hold it; such compactness, and such various 
other merits, it is difficult to find combined in one book. 
We understand that Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers in- 
tend to issue the whole of Dickens’ works in a similar 
style. Each volume will be bound in cloth gilt, like this, 
so as to match for the library. These publishers own the 
original and famous illustrations of Pickwick, which, quite 
as much as the text, first brought Dickens into notice. We 
regret that, on this account, they did not begin this edition 
with “Pickwick,” instead of “The Mutual Friend;” with 
the first instead of the last of Dickens’ novels; for the 
“ Pickwick” of Cruikshank has now become immortal, and 
no other illustrations will ever satisfy a cultivated public. 
Price, $1.25. In paper-cover, $1.00. 


Records of Five Years. By Grace Greenwood. 1 vol., 12. 
mo. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields—This writer has always 
been one of our favorites. If not absolutely a genius, she 
approaches very near one: in this respect she is in advance 
of most American authors. Her free, bold style; her true, 
womanly instincts; her nobility of soul; the entire absence 
of affectation in her writings; the graphic power of her 
rural descriptions; and the widening and deepening expe- 
rience, which give to much of what she says a singularly 
pathetic earnestness: all these qualities, rarely combined 
in one person, unite in her to make a writer, who is alike 
original and cultivated. The book is published in the 
tasteful style for which Ticknor & Fields have long been 
celebrated. Price, $1.50. 


Woodburn Grange. By William Howitt. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothérs—This new novel, by 
William Howitt, is printed from advance sheets, It is a 
story of English life, the scene being laid in Nottingham- 
shire, where the Quaker poet resided for several ‘years. 
The characters are well contrasted, and the incidents na- 
tural, yet interesting. We like the book extremely. A 
strong feeling in favor of the people, as distinguished from 
the aristocracy, pervades the work; in this sense it may be 
called almost republican. ‘The publishers have issued the 
volume in very neat style. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 


Faith Unwin’s Ordeal. By Georgiana M. Craik. 1 vol., 
16 mo. New York: Leypoldt d Holt—A charming story, 
charmingly printed, and bound in cloth gilt, with gilt- 
edged top. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt never print anything 
but what people of taste will like, and always print it in a 
style to please even the most fastidious. Price, $1.25. 

The Huguenot Galley Slave. Translated from the French 
by Jean Marteille. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt.—The autobiography of a French Protestant, con- 
demned to the galleys for the sake of his religion, in the 
reign of Louis XIV. An absorbing narrative. Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. By Douglas Jerrold. With 
Illustrations by Charles Keene. 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton—We are glad to see these inimitable 
lectures republished in so neat a manner. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. Price, $1.50 

Alderman Rooney at the Cable Banquet. New York: Ame- 
rican News Company.—A satire in verse, racily illustrated 
by Magrath, the engravings being altogether the best part 





of it. Price, 50 cents. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Waar rae Newspapers Say or “ Pererson.”—The pre- 
sent volume of “Peterson’s Magazine” seems to be the 
most popular ever published. Not only has the circulation 
increased over that of 1866, but private letters, and the 
newspapers everywhere, speak of its merits in the most 
glowing terms. We owe it to our subscribers, we think, to 
quote some of these notices, in order that they may realize 
how editors, who see all the magazines, estimate “Peter- 
son.” We have hundreds of these notices, but cannot 











our lady readers take the greatest pl Spring is the 
time for action, and now all the preparations must be made 
for the coming season.. In the March number we gaveg 
few hints on the cultivatlon of flowers from seed; the same 
directions will apply to this month, only that the more 
hardy kinds can now be sown in the open borders, selecting 
a warm and sheltered spot, and observing that the soil ig 
thoroughly dug and pulverized; if of a clayey nature, 
lighten with sand or leaf-mould from the woods, Ip 
covering the seeds, be careful not to cover too deep. 

In addition to the annual flowers, there is a large and 





afford room for more than a few. Says the Washingt 
(Ohio) Register: “ There is more given for $2.00, by ‘ Peter- 
son,’ than by any other magazine.” Says the Montezuma 
(Iowa) Republican: “Peterson for March is superb. For 
splendid engravings, fashion-plates, and the very best of 
original stories, it has no rival in the country.” Says the 
Bluffton (Ind.) Banner; “It is the best Magazine, for the 
price, ever published.” Says the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Con- 
servative: “Contains more for the money than any maga- 
zine published.” Says the Dowagiac (Mich.) Republican: 
“Its circulation in this section is greater than all the other 
ladies’ magazines together.” The Greenville (Ohio) Jour- 
nal says: “Its corps of contributors is composed of the 
best authors. Every lady should take Peterson.” Tho 
Columbus (Ohio) Gazette says: “The fashion-plate is a 
splendid one, and the patterns, designs, etc., are unusually 

and valuable. As ‘Peterson’ is but $2.00 a year, 
it certainly will be pr d the ch it of the maga- 
zines.” Says the Jefferson (Iowa) Era: “It is the best 
Magazine published for the price.” The Palla (Iowa) Blade 
says: “Peterson is charming: it gives more for the money, 
and of better quality, than any other ladies’ magazine.” 
Says the Mt. Vernon (Ill.) Unionist: “Every family in the 
land Should take, at least, one copy.” The Neilléville 
(Wis.) Advocate says: “It presents, this year, if possible, 
still greater attractions than heretofore. It is just ono of 
the best Magazines for family reading that is now pub- 
lished.” Says the South Union (Ind.) Bend: “A young 
man who wishes to make an appropriate present to a lady, 
should subscribe for Peterson’s Magazine for her.” Such 
universal testimony to the superiority of this Magazine is 
not to be disregarded. We will finish by saying, that we 
intend, for 1867, to make “Peterson” more brilliant than 
ever. We are giving more reading matter, and, we be- 
lieve, even better stories, fashion-plates, steel engravings, 
etc., etc., than heretofore. 











SmaLt Hoops, ror Danctne, are now the fashion; and a 
very sensible fashion it is! The most acceptable hoops are 
J. W. Bradiey’s. 


Tae Prices or Booxs, noticed in this Magazine, will be 
given, in future, as far as.possible, at the end of each no- 
tice. We do this at the request of numerous subscribers. 


WE DO NOT UNDERTAKE to return rejected communica- 
tions. Authors, desiring to have copies of their stories, or 
poems, should keep duplicates. 


A Lavy Wrires to us that two things are indispensable 
in her household: “Peterson’s Magazine, and the Florence 
Sewing-Machine.” 


x. 





HORTICULTURAL. 

Fiowers ror tae Garpen.—One of the most gratifying 
signs of the times, is the increasing interest manifested 
everywhere in Horticulture; it is one of the unmistakable 
evidences of civilization and refinement; and there is no 
occupation fraught with so many pleasures to old and 
young, rich or poor, as gardening. We shall endeavor. by 
occasional hints in these columns, to awaken an interest 
on the subject ot flower-gardening, in which, most properly, 





interesting class of plants known as Bedding Plants, which 
are indisp ble for a ion of bloom, and add to the 
beauty and interest of the flower-garden. We have made 
up assortments of these, together with other suitable and 
desirable plants. These assortments have given very gene- 
ral satisfaction in former seasons, and are packed in such 
& careful and compact manner as to carry safely by express 
to great dist: Very satisfactory letters have been re- 
ceived from distant States, such as Georgia, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Iowa, Missouri, expressing admiration at the 
careful manner in which the plants were packed, and their 
fresh and begutiful condition when received. The follow- 
ing is the assortment offered for Ten Dollars, about one-half 
the usual cost when selected from a florist’s catalogue. 

Ten Everblooming Roses; twelve Verbenas; one Coleus 
Verschaffeltii, one Achyranthus Verschaffeltii, one Canna, 
one Variety Sweet Alyssum, (Ornamental Foliage Plants;) 
two Heliotropes; four Fuchsias, single and double; four 
Petunias, single and double; four Lantanas; two Snap- 
dragons; two Ageratum; four Pansies; one Blue Sage; one 
Scarlet Sage; four Geraniums, assorted; one Gazania Splen- 
dens; one Pampas Grass; four Double Dahlias; four Gladio 
lus, choice; four Tiger Flowers; four Iris Germanica; four 
Chrysanthemums; two Violets; two Pinks; two Monthly 
Carnations; one Clematis Flamula, hardy climbers; one 
Lemon Verbena; two Maurandias, one Lophospermum, 
two Thunbergias, (summer climbers.) One-half the above 
assortment, (including package,) $6.00. 

A One Dollar package of flower-seeds, (as described in 
the March number,) with the above plants, will give all 
the flowers desired in a moderate-sized garden. Drgen’s 
GarpEN CALENDAR, FOR 1867, contains select lists of seeds 
and plants, with directions for their cultivation, and will 
be mailed to all who enclose a postage-stamp. 

Address, HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman,and Florist, 714 Chestnut St., Philada. 











CROCHET STITCHES, ETC. 

ImpteMENTs For Crocnet.—A needle of ivory-bone, or 
steel, with a hook at the end; whatever the material, the 
hook should be rounded at the end, and quite free from 
sharpness. 

Position oF THE HANDS IN CrocHET.—The crochet-hook 
is held lightly in the right hand, between the thumb and 
the fore-finger. The hook should be kept in a horizontal 
position, never twisted round in the fingers. The work is 
held close to the last stitch, between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand; the thread, crossing the fore and 
middle-fingers of that hand, is held firmly between the 
latter and the third, and a space of about an inch is main- 
tained between the fore and second fingers. A very slight 
motion of the left wrist, by which the second and third 
fingers are drawn back, suffices to lay the thread over the 


‘hook, and then a movement of the thumb and fore-finger 


toward the middle one forms the thread so laid into 4 new 
chain-stitch. Thus, the chain-stitch is made without avy 
movement of the right hand, which not only gives 4 much 
more elegant appearance to the hands, but also enables 
the lady to work much faster than she would if both hands 
were constantly moving. 
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Cuaix-Sr1tcH.—Make a slip-knot at the end of the cotton " 
insert the hook in it; place your hands in the position 
already described, and make the requisite number of 
stitches as directed. 4 

Douste Cuarn-Stitce.—This is a stronger and firmer 
chain-stitch than the ordinary one; and as it resembles 
braid, is sometimes termed braid-stitch. When you have 
done two ordinary chain-stitches, besides the one on the 
needle, insert the hook in the first of those two, draw the 
thread at once through them both: then continue to insert 
the hook in the stitch just finished, as well as the loop on 
it already, and draw the thread through both. 

Sup-S11rcH.—Insert the hook in a stitch, (having already 
one loop on it,) and draw the thread through both. This 
stitch is frequently used to pass from one part to another 
ofa round, as by it there is hardly any depth added. 

Sineiz Crocuet.—Ilaving one loop on the hook, insert 
the latter in a stitch or chain, and draw the thread through ¢ 
ina loop. You have now two on the hook. Draw the 
thread through both. 

Snort Dovp_e Crocnret.—Having one loop on the hook 
already, pass the thread round it, and insert it in the stitch 
tobe worked. Draw the thread through. You have now 
twoloopson the needle, besides the thread passing round 
it, which we may call another. Draw the thread through 
all three at once. 

Dovstz Crocuet.—Begin as for the last; but when you 
have the three on the needle, draw the thread through 
twoonly. This leaves one besides the newly-formed one. 
Draw the thread through both. 

Ssort Trevite CrocueT.—Pass the thread twice round 
the needle, before inserting it in the stitch. Draw the 
thread through, which is equivalent to four loops on the 
hook. Draw the thread through two; which leaves two, 
and the new one. Draw the thread through all three 
together. 


Tresie Crocurt.—Work as for the last, until you have 





four loops on the hook. Draw the thread, then, throvgh 
two only at a time, so that it will take a treble movement 
to get them all off the needle. 

Ione Trepiz Crocnet.—Pass the thread three times, 
before drawing it through the stitch, thus having five 
loops on the needle. Draw the thread through two at a 
time, until all are taken off. This will require four move- 
ments. 

Square CrocueT.—Square crochet is either open or close. 
Close consists of three consecutive double crochet stitches, 
For an open square, do one double crochet, two chain. 
wiiss two. Thus either takes up three stitches, so that the 
foundation chain for any piece of syuare crochet may be 
reckoned by multiplying by three, and allowing one stitch 
over. A piece of fifty squares would require a hundred 
and fifty-one foundation chain. 

Lone Square Crocnzt.—By this method any ordinary 
Square crochet pattern may be done on an increased scale. 
Allow four chain for the foundation of every square, with 
one extra. Then a close square will be four treble crochet 
ttitches: an open square, one treble crochet stitch, three 
chain, miss three. 

To Contract an Encz.—This may be done while working 
double crochet, treble crochet, or long treble. In any one 
of these, do half the complete stitch, but instead of com- 
Pleting it, twist the thread rourd the needle again, until, 
on bringing it through the next stitch, you will have as 
manyas before. Finish the stitch in the ordinary way; by 
this means you have worked two stitches at the bottom, 
and one only at the top. This stitch is frequently used in 

ing flowers. 

To ENLARGE AN Epct.—This is also chiefly done when 
imitating natural flowers. It may occur with a double, 
teble, or long treble stitch. In either case work the next 
Mortest stitch to it, on the side instead of on the chain- 








stitch. Suppose there is a long treble stitch, and you wish 
to increase the edge. Doa treble crochet stitch, inserting 
your hook in the side of the long treble: then a double 
crochet on the side of the treble, and a single on the 
double. Thus, with one stitch only on the chain, or last 
row, you would have four at the edge. This is much 
smoother and flatter than working four stitches in one. 

To Join A THREAD.—Always manage to do this in any 
but chain-stitches. 

Ripeep Crocuet.—This is always worked backward and 
forward; and is produced by inserting the hook in the 
back of the chain, instead of the front, as is usual. Finish 
a stitch with the new thread, leaving a short end of both, 
of it and the old one. which hold in as you work. 

To Work witH Several Cotors.—This is always in single 
crochet. Hold in those threads not in use, at the back of 
your work, occasionally working over them, so that the 
loops may not be too long. When a new color is to be 
introduced, finish the old stitch with it. Thus, if two 
scarlet three green were ordered, you would work one 
complete scarlet. Begin the next stitch with the same; 
but instead of using scarlet to draw through two loops on 
your hook, to complete the stitch, you would draw green 
through. So if only one stitch of a color is ordered, you 
do not do the perfect stitch, but you finish one, and begin 
the next with it. Sometimes in working over cord in 
several colors it is desirable to have the part covering the 
cord in one color, and the upper or chain-like part in an- 
other. To do this, begin the stitch with one color, and 
finish with another. The upper half of the stitch is always 
of the old color. Thus three and a half green one and a 
half white; would be three perfect green; then begin the 
fourth stitch white, but finish it in green. The fifth stitch 
all white. 

To Work Over Corp.—Frequently done in making mats, 
baskets, etc. Hold the cord along the top of the work, 
insert the hook as usual, and bring out the loop of wool, 
under the cord. Finish the stitch over the cord. 

To Work 1n Born Srves or A Cuaty.—Along the top of 
every line of crochet is the appearance of a chain, or suc- 
cession of tambour stitches. Usually, the hook is inserted 
in the front one only of these; but occasionally in both, 
where strength is likely to be required. 

To Worx Unper A Cuatn.—The hook is inserted under, 
instead of in a stitch: it will then slip backward and for- 
ward. 

Crocnet witn Braps.—This is so common now, for 
jeweled D’Oyleys, mats, and other articles in cotton work, 
as well as for those in silk and metal beads, that directions 
for these will certainly be acceptable. 

It must be remembered that beads are dropped on what 
is always considered the wrong side of a piece of crochet. 
In working from an engraving, therefore, work from left 
to right. 

Beads may be placed on any kind of stitch. A chain- 
stitch will require one; a single crochet, the same; a double 
crochet, two; a treble crochet, three; a long treble, four. 
All are put on after bringing the thread through the stitch. 
Insc, ac, tc, 1tc,a bead is put on with each movement. 

*To IncREASE IN JewELeD D’Oy.eys, Etc.—Do one chain- 
stitch where an increase is required, instead of two sc in 
one. Thus you avoid a bole, always produced by the other 
method, in s c. In these D’Oyleys, the pattern is made in 
beads, on a cotton ground. As it is requisite that the beads 
should set very flat, any increase must always be in the 
cotton stitches. 

To Cnoose Corron AND BEADS WHICH WILL WORK WELL 
ToceTHern —The cotton thould be as thick as it is at all 
easy to get the beads over. If they run on too easily, thy 
work wiil not look well. 

To Marg tHe ComMENcEMENT oF A Roun 1x D’Ovzieys, 
AND SuuLag ARTICLES.—Take a bit of colored thread if the 
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ground be white, or vice versa, and draw one end of it 
through the last stitch of the first round, as you form it. 
Continue to draw it through the front of the chain of the 
last stitch of every round. By doing this from the begin- 
ning, the plan is easily kept; otherwise it will be found a 
constant trouble to mark the stiteh terminating the round, 
although the accuracy of the pattern depends on it. 

Tus Smeptest Way or Countine A FounpaTion CHAIN 
WHICH IS AFTERWARD TO BE WORKED IN SET ParreRNns.—In- 
stead of counting the entire length of stitches, which is 
both troublesome and confusing, count in the number re- 
quired for a single pattern, and then begin over again. 
Thus, if each pattern requires twenty-five chains, count so 
far, and then begin again: this will ensure your having the 
proper number to complete patterns. 

Drawine Parer—Used for taking off patterns should be, 
not the tissue paper, but very thin bank-post, or tracing 
paper—a paper rendered transparent with oil. It may be ¢ 
purchased of any artist’s colorman. 

CONTRACTIONS 1N CROCHET. 
ch. Chain-stitch. 

dch. Double chain-stitch, or braid-stitch. 

Slip-stitch. 

sc. Single crochet. 

sde. Short double crochet. 

de. Double crochet. 

ste. Short treble crochet. 

te. Treble crochet. 

Itc. Long treble crochet. 

m. Miss. 

To INCREASE THE SIZE OF AN ENGRAVED PATTERN.—It is 
frequently necessary to give, in the Magazine, a design 
which cannot be engraved of the full size. This causes 
some trouble to those who cannot readily enlarge a pat- 
tern for themselves. 

But the method of doing it is, however, very simple. 
Take a piece of paper, the full size required for the article, 
and rule lines across it, at equal distances, throughout the 
length and width. Rule the same number of lines, also at 
equal distances, on the reduced pattern. The squares will, 
of course, be much smaller. It will be easy, with this aid 
to the eye, to get every scroll and flower in a square of the 
small pattern into the same space of the large one. When 
half of a collar, or any other article is marked, if the other 
half corresponds with it—as it usually does, it ought to be 
transferred to tracing.paper, by means of which the other 
half may be taken. 
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Sa Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Vegetable Soup.—Scrape and cut into thin slices four car- 
rots, peel and slice three turnips, cut up two or three heads 
of celery, according to size, or the hearts of two lettuces. 
Peel and slice six large onions, or Spanish onioys of cor- 
responding weight, also six good sound potatoes. Fry these 
in half a pound of butter, or clear beef dripping; then potr 
on four quarts of boiling water, and let all boil slowly, or 
rather simmer, for three hours and a half, or even four 
hours. Season to your taste. When ready, strain and serve. 
A spoonful of mushroom, or walnut catchup, very much 
improves the soup; also it is good to stew with it a crust 
of bread toasted very hard and brown, but not burnt. 
Some persons like a handful of sweet herbs put in. In 
summer, instead of carrots, turnips, or celery, you may use 
some cucumbers, more lettuces, young onions, green peas, 
and mint, etc. ¢ 

Pork-Soup for Invalids.—As any variety in the diet of an 
invalid is an acquisition, we give a receipt for soup, which 





tee A 
is most useful in cases of extreme debility: Cut into pieces 
a leg of fresh pork, carefully removing every morsel of fat 
and skin; pour as much water on the pieces as would be 
required for gravy-soup; boil it until all the juices are ex. 
tracted from the meat; strain off the liquor, and let it cool; 
again see that every particle of fat is taken off; heat the 
soup again, and pour it into small jelly-pots. Of this, warm 
about half a teacupful, and give it sweetened like calfs 
foot jelly, or with salt and other seasoning to taste. It 
should be given early in the morning—about four or five 
o’clock—and two or three times during the day. 


MEATS. 


Beef-Steaks—a la Parisenne—Cut thin steaks from the 
finest and tenderest part of the rump, sprinkle pounded 
salt, a little Cayenne and white pepper combined, over 
them, and lay them in a pan with an ounce of fresh butter, 
cut in pieces; then work half a teaspoonful of flour with 
three ounces of fresh butter, as much parsley, minced ex- 
ceedingly fine, as would lie on a shilling, roll it, and cut in 
large dice, lay it in a dish, squeeze the half of a Jemon over 
the butter, and when the steaks are done, lay them upon 
the butter; have ready a quantity of raw, peeled potatoes, 
cut in thin slices, and washed in milk and water, fry them 
in the butter and gravy left by the steak, and lay them 
round the dish; they will be done when they are a rich 
brown. 

Veal Omelet.—The kidney of veal, dressed in this man- 
ner, is generally a favorite dish. It consists of kidney, 
previously cooked, being finely chopped and beaten in with 
the eggs. Another method is to mince or cut the kidney 
into very thin slices, seasoned with pepper, salt, parsley, 
eschalots, or chives. When well mixed together, these in- 
gredients must be put into a small stewpan, with a little 
gravy from the joint. When the meat has simmered until 
warm through, set the stewpan aside. Make a plain ome 
let, and fold in the mixture before sending it to table. 

To Pot Partridge—Clean them nicely, and season with 
mace, allspice, white pepper, and salt in fine powder; rab 
every part well, then lay them breast downward in a pan, 
and pack the birds as close as you possibly can; put a good 
deal of butter on them, then cover the pan with a coarse 
flour paste and a paper over. Tie it close, and bake ina 
slow oven for seven or eight hours. Remove the paste, 
take the bones from the partridges, and beat them to @ 
proper consistency; put the beaten paste into pots, and 
pour butter over. 

Sweetbreads.—Two or three good-sized sweetbreads will 
make a dish. Blanch until fit to eat; and then take thom 
up and lay them in cold water; when cold, dry them well; 
egg end bread-crumb them, with or without herbs; put 
them on a dish, and brown them in the oven; garnish them 
with mushroom sauce, or endives, or spinach; or tomato 
will do, if approved of. 

Rolled Patties from Remains of Meat.—The remains of 
roast veal, or any roast meat, are chopped very fine, with 
fat of ham, adding to it a little nutmeg, salt, and butter, 
some eggs, parsley, and chopped shalots. Stir this over 
the fire till thick enough for stuffing; fill some rolls with 
it, and bake. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cold-Slaw.—Take a nice fresh head of cabbage and lay it 
in cold water for one hour, then cut off all the stalk; shave 
down the head into very small slips with a cabbage-cutter, 
or very sharp knife; it should be done evenly and nicely; 
then put in a saucepan one teacupful of vinegar and let it 
give a boil up, then add a teacup nearly full of cream, with 
the yolks of two eggs, well beaten; let these also give one 
boil, and then pour it immediately over the cabbage, which 
must be seasoned as soon as cut with a saltspoon of salt, & 
little Cayenne pepper, and some black pepper also. 
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Spinach Ragout.—Having well picked and cleaned the 
spinach, put it into plenty of boiling water, throw in a 
gmall handful of salt; as soon as it readily separates it is 
done enough; strain off the liquor; put it into fresh water 
for ten minutes; strain off the water completely, chop the 
spinach, lay it in a stewpan with a piece of fresh butter, 
keep it stirred; when the butter has been absorbed, as 
much well seasoned gravy-soup as will make the consist- 
ence of cream may be added, with a little grated nutmeg. 
Serve hot. 

Puree of White Beans—Chop some onions, and fry them 
lightly in a little butter and flour, and moisten with a tea- 
spoonful of broth; let the onions be done; boil the beans 
in this for half an hour, season them well, use brown pep- 
per, and strain them through a tammy; reduce the puree 
over a brisk fire, take off the white scum, and before yon 
serve, refine it with a bit of fresh butter, and two spoon- 
fuls of thick cream; garnish it with fried crust of bread, 
which may be made brown by frying the onions brown. 

Homony—Boiled.—Wash and soak the homony over 
night; early the next morning put it on to cook, in plenty 
of water with a little salt; it absorbs, like rice, much water, 
and must be cooked with care, and be perfectly white and 
soft. When quite done, stir in some new milk and butter, 
and let it stew for ten minutes. Serve hot. It is very nice 
fried for breakfast, and is a necessary accompaniment to 
pork. 

DESSERTS. 

Rolled Molasses Pudding—Good for Children.—To all who 
like sweet pudding, it is very nice. Make a crust of flour 
and suet, taking care to free the suet from all shreds of 
skin and fleshy matter; chop it as fine as possible, and rub 
it well into the flour, in the proportion of a quarter of a 
pound, or five or six ounces of suet, according to the quality 
desired, to every pound of flour. Work it with water toa 
smooth paste, roll it out to about the thickness of half an 
inch, spread the molasses over it equally, leaving a small 
margin all the way round. Roll the pudding up, closing 
thé ends securely, and tie it up in a clean floured cloth, 
plunge into boiling water, and boil for two hours. A 
quarter of a pound of molasses, and one pound of suet-crust 
makes a good light pudding. Using lard, instead of suct, 
the pudding may be baked for a change; it must be in the 
oven from an hour and a half to two hours, 


Compote aux Confitures—Peel some apples, leave them 
whole, but take out the cores. Put a little water in the 
preserving-pan, and let the apples cook, with a large lump 
of sugar, taking great care that they do not break. Place 
the apples in a glass dish, and when they are cold, fill the 
center of each with apricot-jam, or any recherche preserve. 
Boil the liquid until it jellies, pour it into a dish that it 
may take its form, let it cool, and then put it over the 
apples without breaking it. The French receipt adds that 
the jelly will leave the dish easily if it be dipped for an in- 
stant into hot water, but as this would be likely to dull the 
Jelly, it is a better plan to just dip shape, jelly and all, into 
cold water, a plan followed by gocd confectioners. 


Figs a la Genevive.—Dissolve two ounces of best sugar 
in half a pint of cold water in an enameled stewpan, with 
‘talf the very thin rind of a large lemon. When this is 
done, put into it half a pound of Turkey figs, and put the 
stewpan either over a moderate fire, or on @ stove, so that 
the figs may stew very slowly. When quite soft, add a 
glass of common port, or any other wine, and the strained 
juice of half a lemon. Serve them hot for second course. 
They are very good cold for dessert. About two hours, or 
two hours and a half, is the average time for stewing the 
figs, and the flavor may be varied by using orange-peel and 
itice instead of lemon, and by boiling two or three bitter 
@monds in the syrup, 





Sago Jelly—A teacupful of sago, boiled in three pints 
and a half of water till ready. When cold, add half a pint 
of raspberry syrup. Pour it into a shape which has been 
rinsed in cold water, and let it stand until it is sufficiently 
set to turn out well. When dished, vour a little cream 
round jt, if preferred. 

Apple Pique.—Peel and stew some apples, but do not let 
them break, Place them in a glass dish half full of syrup,' 
and put a piece of currant-jelly on the top of each apple. 


CAKES. 


Bath Bums—Rub six ounces, or if less richness be re- 
quired, a quarter of a pound of butter, into a pound anda 
half of flour, adding a pinch of salt. Mix half a pint of 
milk, warm, with half an ounce of German yeast; strain and 
pour it into the middle of the flour; cover, and set it before 
the fire to rise; when sufficiently risen, add a quarter of a 
pound of crushed loaf-sugar, half an ounce of caraway- 
seeds, picked and washed, four eggs, well beaten, and an 
ounce and a half of candied citron cutin thin slices. Make 
up the buns, lay them on baking-tins, and let them rise 
for about a quarter of an hour. Bake in a quick oven; 
when done, brush them over with beaten egg, and sift 
sugar on them; also, if you like it, strew a few comfits on 
the top. 

Rice Cakes.—Tave ready nine fresh eggs, half a pound of 
ground rice, half a pound of flour, half a pound of pounded 
loaf-sugar, the rind of one lemon, a little orange-flower 
water, and some caraway-seeds. Beat the eggs thoroughly, 
and then mix in the sugar, the rice, the flour, and the 
caraway-seeds, thickly or sparely, according to fancy. 
Grate in the peel of a lemon, and beat the batter until the 
beating has gone on for an hour from the time of first 
beating up the eggs. This time it may be increased, but it 
must not be shortened, and the batter must be immediately 
divided into little cakes, and placed in the oven. 

German Cakes.—Beat up four eggs, beat into them half a 
pound of butter melted until it becomes liquid, a pint and 
a half of warm milk, and a teacupful of yeast. Stir in as 
much flour as will make*the mixture stiff, then tie it 
loosely in a cloth, put it into a pail of water, and leave it 
there until it rises to the top. Take the dough out of the 
cloth, mix with it three-quarters of a pound of sugar, the 
same of raisins, stoned, chopped lemon-peel, citron, and 
almonds, and divide it into cakes two inches across. Place 
these cakes on tins, and bake them. 
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THE TOILET. 


Gray Ham.—Last month we made some remarks about 
tho hair, its liability, in young ladies, to come out, etc., ete. 
Another subject, upon which a hint or two may be ad- 
visable, is grayness. Preternatural grayness in a lady is 
no little anxiety. We will not engage in any lengthened 
discussion as to its cause. It may arise from anxiety, from 
fright, sudden emotion; these are not the causes, however, 
which we need notice now. There are instances in which 
the hair of people, apparently in good health, turns gra- 
dually more or less gray. Some are due to an excess of 
lime in the constitution, if we may trust to the revelations 
of the chemist; others to an altered condition of the circu- 
lation through the scalp; others to a deficiency of pigment. 
In every case the loss of color signifies that there is a ten- 
dency to a debilitated condition of the hair-forming appa- 
ratus. We may use various applications, the following 
pomades among the rest: 1. Bismuth powder, twenty 
grains, added to one ounce of any pomade. 2. Acetate of 
lead, five grains; olive-oil, one drachm; lard, one onnce; 
ottar of roses, two drops. 3. Acetate of iron, ten grains; 
benzoated lard, one ounce; glycerine, two drachms. And 
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the following lotion: Acetate of iron, ten grains; tincture 
of nux vomica, two drachms; rose-water, six ounces, To 
be used night and morning. 

One more word as to dry ecalps. If there bé any feverish_ 
ness, and the skin of the head be hot and uncomfortable, 
a cooling lotion should be applied, and on no account 
should any stimulating lotions be used. The following is 
a capital cooling application: Solution of the acetate of 
ammonia, three ounces ; spirit of camphor, half a drachm; 
ep*it of sal volatile, half a drachm; spirit of wine, one 
drachm; and water six or eight ounces; the scalp should 
be kept moist with this. Another point deserves notice. 
The too free use of stimulating washes to thé scalp may 
actually produce a debilitated state of the hair follicles, 
and thus premature thinning by overtaxing their powers. 
The first effect in such cases mar be to increase the growth 
of the hair for awhile. Nature responds to the increased 
demand made upon her—she always does when she can— 
keeping an extra stock of power on hand ready to meet an 
emergency, but she cannot always live at high pressure 
rate. It was never intended that she should; if we persist 
in using her willingness too freely and injudiciously, a 
break-down always occurs. This is exactly the case with 
the hair. If we rouse the hair-forming apparatus, it will 
increase its work; but unless we are carefiil, we shall ex- 
haust it in the end. The use of stimulants may seem, for 
the moment, to effect good, but in the end oftentimes, 
especially in debilitated subjects, produces a good deal of 
ill result. Hence, to treat all cases of loss or thinning of 


hair by local stimulation, is an error of philosophy. Get 
the general tone up, and we may then call upon the local 
power to aid our endeavor and to further our wish. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fie. 1—WaALkine Dress or BLACK SILK, over a dark-blue 
silk petticoat embroidered in black. Short black silk pale- 
tot, with long, loose sleeves. 

Fie. u.—Hovsz Dress oF GREEN-AND-WHITE STRIPED SILK, 
piped with white. , 

Fic. 11.—Watxrna Dress or Rice-CoLorep Poptin, over a 
blue poplin petticoat. Short black jacket and sailor hat. 

Fig. 1v.—WaLkina Dress or Maizs-Cotorep LINEN, over 
a red silk petticoat. The sacque is rather deep, pointed at 
the sides; has a small pointed hood at the back, and is of 
the same material as the dress. 

Fia. v.—CARRIAGE Dress AND Peptum SAcQque or BRowN 
S11k, trimmed with heavy jet fringe. 

Fig. vi.—Eventna Dress ror A Youne Lapy.—It is cut 
without a seam at the waist, is of pearl-colored silk, trim- 
med with pink silk, edged with a narrow jet gimp. The 
body is very low, with a low, white under body and sleeves. 

Fic. vu.—New Srr_z or BaLu-Dress ror aA Youne Lapy.— 
It consists of a pink silk under-dress, with a deep fluted 
ruffle, and a full tulle over-skirt, looped up with bands of 
pink ribbon, on which are placed wreaths of roses. The 
body is low and square, and has short, puffed sleeves. This 
style of dress has become very popular in Paris with ladies 
whe dance, as it obviates all the difficulties of managing 
long trains. 

GensRaL RemarkKS.—For the house, skirts are still made 
with very long trains and excessively gored; no fullness is 
seen ix front, or‘at the sides of the skirt: but either one 
very large plait, or three smaller ones, is placed at the back. 

Watkina Dresses aro made in the greatest variety of. 
styles, and look very picturesque over bright-colored pet- 
ticoats. Yet we think that the petticoat will disappear, 
and the short dress, just escaping the ground, take its 
place. To have a walking dress stylish, the jacket should 
always correspond in shape; thus, if the skirt is cut in 
points, the jacket should be cut in points also; or if the 





dress is square, back and front, and looped up at the sides, 
the jacket should be square too. 

Snort Baii-Dnzsses, as will be seen in our illustration, 
are introduced for ladies who dance; and though not ag 
elegant as the long trains, they recommend themselves to 
all sensible people. 

Waists or Drzsszs are still made quite plain and short; 
but the long, loose sleeve will be much worn during the 
coming warm weather. 

Brocapep SILKs are too heavy for spring and summer 
wear; but chene silks take their place. Nothing, however, 
can be prettiér than the pretty little check silks, which 
have been worn for years; and they come in the most deli- 
cate and greatest variety of colors. 

THe MANTLES, SACQUES, ETC., which have appeared in such 
wonderful varieties during the winter, are still undecided 
as tostyle. Almost any pattern may be worn, and yet be 
in fashion. 

Bonnets are in almost as many styles as wraps, though 
the Marie Antoinette seems to be rather establishing itself; 
it has a very large, round crown, small, stiff cape, and a 
brim which slopes back from the ears. The “Chaperon” 
is almost like the Marie Antoinette, and is almost entirely 
composed of a large, flat crown, about an inch in depth, a 
wreath of flowers being placed on the front, and carried 
down the strings toward the chin, thus forming, as it were, 
a cap, and proving very becoming to the face; an extremely 
narrow curtain, slightly full, surmounting the chignon 
finishes this stylish bonnet, which has little or no brim. ’ 

JACKETS are cut square in front instead of round, as for- 
merly. Many are fastened down the front with bars of 
gimp or braid. Others are made without sleeves and are 
left open, so that the waistband and bodice are plainly 
visible. These small jackets are either made of the same 
material as the dress, or else of light-colored cashmere, em- 
broidered with silk of various colors, or with gold. 

Guoves, for evening wear, are now made with five but- 
tons; indeed, the elegantes are wearing them as high as the 
elbow, in the style of our great-grandmothers. Fashion 
seems daily to return to the character of things worn 
during the First Empire. 

Heap-Dresszs, also, frequently recall the portraits of the 
Empress Josephine. The hair is dressed very high at the 
back, and frequently very low on the forehead, with only 
a single rose, or an ornamental comb. Long plaits, with 
beads entwined round them, falling at each side of the 
face, are very much worn; they are convenient during damp 
weather, when curls generally cease to be curls at the close 
of an evening. Some ladies, who have hair of more than 
ordinary length, have hit upon a singular manner of dis 
playing it; instead of either plaiting or curling it, they 
wear it behind the ear, straight down each side, until it 
terminates below the waist, simply looping it across with 
strings of beads. Some ladies wear their chignons ridicu- 
lously high, and of an exaggerated size, with two extrava- 
gantly long curls at the back in the place of ribbons. It 
is far better taste to accept the decrees of fashion in mo 
deration instead of adopting these eccentric extremes. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—KNICKERBOCKER Suit or Gray CASHMERE, Orla 
mented with wide black galloon, for a young boy. 

Fig. 1.—Surt or Brown Cassmmmng, ror 4 Bor, trimmed 
with black braid. ! 

Fic. m.—A Lrrriz Greu’s Dress or Buve Ports, with 4 
ruffle around the skirt, and a black-and-white silk peplum. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress or Waite Pique, BRAIDED IN CRIMSON, for 
a little child. 

Fic. v.—Dress or Waite Pique, trimmed with heavy 
white embroidery. 
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Peterson's Magazine: May, 1867. 


















































Toilet Table of Swiss over Blue Muslin. 
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LACE BODY. 


















































BABY'S QUILTED SHOE. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 
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DINNER DRESS. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. CRAP BAKER. 





Published by permission of SEP. WINNER & Co., proprietors of Copyright. 


Allegretto. 
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1. I know an eye whose laughing light Is 
' 


on the waves, To oth-er eyes can be. 


dear-erfar to me Than moonlight dancing 











NETTIE VANE. 
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* know asmile that sends athrill, Thro’ heart and nerveand brain, And both the eye and sunny smile, Be- 
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long to Net - tie Vane. Oh, Net - tie Vane! 
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Oh, Net - tie Vane! My heart has ne’er been 
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Since I beheld your fai - ry pee. And caught a smile from thee. 
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2. 
I hear thy voice at early dawn, 
I think of thee all day, 
And wonder how a laughing look, 
Could steal my heart away ; 
And when the twilight shadows fall, 
At evening o’er the plain, 
T turn my wand’ring steps to catch 
A smile from Nettie Vane. 
Oh! Nettie Vane, etc. 


3. 
Oh! thou hast made this tender heart, 
So full of love for thee, 
That oft I wonder if it all 
Is not a dream to me. 
But when I hear thy merry tones 
Fall on my ear again, 
L.know ’tis all reality 
My charming Nettie Vane. 
Oh! Nettie Vane, etc. 
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NEW STYLE JACKET—FRONT. NEW STYLE JACKET—BACK. 





